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MISS JEWETT’S NEW NOVEL 


READY SEPTEMBER 2ist 


THE TORY LOVER 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘ The Country of the Pointed Firs,”’ 

‘« The Queen’s Twin,’’ etc. With illustrations by Charles H. and Marcia 

O. Woodbury. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The ‘‘ Tory Lover’’ is at once the longest and the strongest book which 
Miss Jewett has yet written. It is a story of the Revolution, and the stirring 
scenes and powerful passions of the time give it a highly dramatic character. 
Paul Jones figures picturesquely in it, and the exploits of his Ranger on the 
seacoast of England lend a vivid light to it. The spirit of the epoch is finely 
reproduced, and the tory lover, Roger Wallingford, who became .a patriot for 
love of Mary Hamilton, is a noble character, while Mary Hamilton herself is 
one of the most attractive heroines in modern fiction. The story has plenty 
of stirring incident and dramatic interest, but it nowhere ‘‘o’ersteps the 
modesty of nature;’’ it is marked by the quiet dignity, the reassuring 
sincerity, and the exquisite literary style which characterize all of Miss 
Jewett’s work. It tells an admirable story of courage and devotion to country, 
and is at once strong, brilliant, delicate, graceful, and true. 


~ OUR LADY VANITY 


‘A Novel. By ELLEN OLNEY KirRK, author of ‘‘The Story of Margaret Kent,”’ 
‘‘A Midsummer Madness,’’ etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. ([Sept. 14.] 


‘We are all puppets of our Lady Vanity, who pulls the strings and leads 
us many a dance,’’ says Mrs. Kirk in her new novel, which is even fuller of 
movement and interest than any of her other books. The characters are not 
many, but they are strong and well defined, and the action and motives are 
such as rouse keen sympathy and elicit feeling. It is actually the story of a 
self-made man who has lived outside of the glittering world of society, but 
who is ambitious for his son. This son’s marriage is the culmination of two 
ambitions, and will be followed with strong interest to its sequel. There is 
satire in the story, also genial philosophy and wise humor; and Mrs. Kirk’s 
readers will thank her heartily for returning to her old field. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON 











BOOK .NEWS for SEPTEMBER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Price, Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents year 


°. GC Ff a ae 


FRONTISPIECE, E. L. VOYNICH. 
UP AT THE ’LOTMENTS. 
Mrs. VOYNICH AND ‘‘JACK RAYMOND ”’ 


Wirn tun New Booms. ......... » setolt Witiams, LL.D. . 
What is Christianity ?—Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature—The Close 
of the Middle Ages—The Fourth Estate—Frédéric Mistral—Social Control—Primary 
History of the United States—The Insect Bock—Study and Stage—J. Devlin—Boss 
—Geoffrey Strong—Everyday Thoughts—Aphorisms and Reflections—American 
Literature. 


MAGAZINES 
BrEstT SELLING BooKs 


THE MEANEST MAN IN AMERICA 


AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


REVIEWS a Se a ee ee eee eee ee 


The Beleaguered Forest—When a Witch is Young—J. Devlin—Boss—Some Records 
of the Later Life of Harriet, Countess Granville—The House of Romance— 
Fiander’s Widow—Men and Letters—Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days—When 
the Land Was Young—Home Thoughts—A Drone and a Dreamer—Pastorals of 
Dorset—Legendary Lore of Mackinac. 


Re 5 ea Ga SS Oe we oe Ks Ae ss ea. 
Good Night—The Symphony of Life—The Golden Tooth—Ten Singing Lessons— 
The Nineteenth Hole—Crankisms. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED 
OBITUARY 


NEw Books AND NEw EDITIONS 








Juell Demming. 

By AvBertT L. LAWRENCE. 12mo, $7.25. 

A charming story along new lines. Its 
hero is a Canadian youth devoted to the idea 
of a union of the Anglo-Saxon races, and his 
theory is put into practical form by his service 
first with the American forces in Cuba, and 
later with the English army in South Africa. 


Lady Lee, 

And Other Animal Stories. By Hermon 
Lee Ensicn. With eighteen full-page 
photogravure plates from original drawings. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Ten stories of domestic animals, depicting 
in a vivid and touching manner interesting 
phases of animal life and character. Very 
similar in standpoint to ‘¢ Black Beauty.”’ 


Tennessee Sketches. 
By Louise Preston LOONEY. 16mo, $7.00. 
Characteristic stories of life in Tennessee, 
full of human interest and strong in local color. 


Lincoln’s First Love. 
By Carrie DoucLtas WriGHT. 16mo, $7. 
A story treating in a delicate and sympa- 
thetic manner of Lincoln’s relations with 
Anne Rutledge, in the years 1830-1835. 





A History of American Verse. 
By James L. OnpERDONK. With frontis- 
piece portrait, r2mo, $7.25 net. 

A critical study of the sub- 
ject from the Colonial period to 
the close of the 19th century. 
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THE TEMPTING OF FATHER ANTHONY. 


By Georce Horton, author of * Like Another Helen,’ 
page illustrations, and a striking cover design. 
As in Mr. Horton’s recent popular success, the scene of this story is laid in Greece. 
book will win many new admirers for its gifted author, and in no wise disappoint his old ones. 


A PARFIT GENTIL KNIGHT. 


By CHARLTON ANDREWs. With twelve full-page illustrations. 
A stirring narrative, by a new writer, of life in the reign of Charles IX. of France. 
story moves rapidly, and is full of strong situations. 


Of all Distal. or the Publishers, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco. 


> 


etc.. With six full- 
I2mo, $7.25. 







The 






12mo, $7.50. 
The 







Anne Scarlett. 

By Mary Imtay TayYLor, author of ‘*On 
the Red Staircase,’ etc. 12mo0, $7.25. 
A powerful story of the witchcraft days of 

Cotton Mather’s time, by a writer whose work 

needs no introduction to the reading public. 


Justice to the Woman. 
By Mrs. Bernie BABCOCK. 12mo0, $7.25. 
The author tréats of a difficult subject with 
art and delicacy, and her story will compel 
attention. 


From Atlanta to the Sea. 
By Byron A. Dunn. Illus., r2mo, $7.25. 
The concluding volume of **¢ The Young 
Kentuckians Series,’’ bringing the hero to 
the close of the Civil War. A love episode 
adds interest. 


The Battle Invisible. 
By ELeanor C. REED. 12mo0, $7.25. 
A volume of short stories, representing char- 
acter types aud interesting phases of rural life. 


As a Falling Star. 

By Eveanok GayLorpD PHELPs. With 
frontispiece, decorative embellishments in 
the text, and dainty cover design. 12mo, $7. 
A sketch of the love of a young woman for 

a crippled child, teaching a beautiful lesson. 


Word and Phrase_ : 
True and False Use in English. By Josepu 
FITZGERALD. 12m0, $7.25 net. 
Ascholarly book forthe stud- 
ent or general reader, onthe cor- 
rect use ofthe English language. 
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6Publishers 







RUGS: ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL, 
Antique and Modern. A Book for Ready Reference. By Rosa Bette Hott. 
With thirty full-page plates, twelve in the finest colortype process, and a map 
of the Orient. Large 4to, gilt top, deckle edges, unique cover design, $5. net. 







Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, on handmade paper, elegantly bound, $10.00 neét. 
> > ’ 14 J ’ 

A compact and comprehensive reference-hook, for the rug-buyer, the rug-lover, and 
the general reader. The only work thoroughly covering this interesting field. 


AD ASTRA. 


Being Selections from Dante, with Decorative and Illustrative Designs by Mar- 
GARET and HELEN M. Armstronc. Large 4to, in two colors, $2.50 net. 
Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, on ‘fapanese vellum, elegantly bound, $7.50 net. 


A most beautiful gift-book. Each page gives a selection from the poet in a central panel, 
with the decorations and drawings in the form of borders. Delicate and sympathetic, the 
designs in the volume amply sustain the high reputation of the talented artists who conceived it. 


Swedish Fairy Stories. Bernardo and Laurette. 
By ANNA WaHLENBERG; translated by Axel | The Story of Two Little People of the Alps. 
Wahlenberg. Illus., small 4to, $7.00 met. | By MarGuERITE Bouvet, author of ¢ Prince 













Fairy stories in the style of Hans Christian | Tip Top,” etc. Illustrated by Helen M. 
Andersen, with wholesome lessons clearly Armstrong. Small 4to, $7.00 net. 
taught but not forced on the child’s attention, | A new story from this charming writer for 






the young which will in no wise disappoint 
her many youthful admirers. 





Zanzibar Tales. 
Told by the Natives of the East Coast of 









Africa. Freely translated from the original Margot, 

by G. W. Bateman, Illus., 12mo, $7. net. | The Court Shoemaker’s Daughter. 

A collection of stories for children gathered | By Mrs. Mitticent E. Mann. Illustrated, 
from the folk-lore of East Africa. small 4to, $7.00 net. 






A delightful story for children, depicting 
the adventures of a little Huguenot girl, who, 
driven out of France, finds, her way to the 
wilderness of America. 





Tales of Enchantment. 
By Jane Penrzer Myers. _ Illustrated, 
small 4to, $7.00 net. 
Twelve charming stories of fairyland, for 


very little folk, simply and directly told. At the Sign of the Ginger Jar. 


Maggie McLanehan. — Gay and Grave. By R. C. 
" ‘ OsE. 16mo, $7.00 net. 
By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, author of ** The | 


Ses igre 4 oa Poems in a light and pleasing vein, marked 
Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys.’ Illustrated, bet os dalh touch end an fancy. 
12mo, $7.00 net. . . . 
























¥ A bright and cheerful story, in the manner Criminal Sociology. 
which made Miss Zollinger’s former book so | By Frances A. KeELLor, of the University 
popular. of Chicago. In Press. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A History of the American People. 
By Francis Newron TuorpPe, Ph.D., author of *¢ A Constitu- 
tional History of the American People. * r12mo, $7.50 net. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco. 










A.C. 
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BLENNE REI. 7 NOY DG Rg Out September 6th 


A ROMANCE ~ 


THE DUEL 
BETWEES 


AARON BURR 


A THRILLING ROMANCE 


of an intensely dramatic 
avor 


Touching on the most 


interesting incidents 
in the lives of 


Aaron Burr 

Alexander Hamilton 
Theodosia Burr 
Harman Blennerhassett 
His wife Margaret 
Thomas Jefferson 


Replete with adventure, 
pathos, love and tragedy 


Bound in Cloth. Striking Deco- 
rative Cover. Gilt top. 12 full- 
page illustrations. $1.50 

By 
Charles Felton Pidgin 


Author of 
Quincy Adams Sawyer 


Now nearing its 200th 


AND thousand 


" ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


In Preparation 
Miss Petticoats 


Z cw < L {RK PUBLISHING C’ BOSTON a 


Canning Hints 


Have you ever heard Mrs. Rorer’s lectures on Canning and Preserving? No? 
Well, the next best thing is to go by her book. It is Mrs. Rorer in print. 
Plain, practical, common-sense. Everything you want to know on the subject. 
It is alike good to the experienced housekeeper and the beginner. Yon cannot 
fail with thisfor a guide. Although September winds up the season, there’s plenty 
of good material left. Peaches, pears, plums, grapes, crab-apples, tomatoes, peas, 
corn, beans, etc. And it is so much better to put up your own than to depend on 
store goods. To be sure you are on the right track, get Mrs. Rorer’s book, 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 


Bound in Cloth, 50 cents. 


Other Timely Books by Mrs. Rorer: Hor WEATHER DisHEs, NEW SALaDs, 

Lerr Overs, BREAD AND BrREAD-MAKING, each 50 cents; How To USE A 

CuaFinc DisH, Quick Soups, SANDWICHES, each 25 cents; Cook Book, $1.75. 
Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





IRIS INLINE 


ANNOUNCEMENT of PUBLICATION 


D’RI and I 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of EBEN HOLDEN 


Illustrated by F. C. YOHN 


Book 
of 
Exquisile 
Beauly 


D’RI AND I is declared by competent critics a story. of 
MASTERLY STRENGTH and ANOTHER TRIBUTE 
to the AMERICAN character and people. It is a worthy 
successor to “Eben Holden,” the first great character 
creation of this Author. * 


BOUND IN RED SILK CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED COVER, GILT TOP. PRICE $1.50 


. LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 
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A LILY 


O 


FRANCE 


A ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
BY 
Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason 
AUTHOR OF 
‘““A Woman of Yesterday,” “A Wind Flower,” 


“The Quiet King,” etc. 


Four Full-page Illustrations 


12mo, 456 pages Price, $1.10 net Postpaid, $1.25 


OR the first time in the English language, the exact and authentic facts 

concerning Charlotte de Bourbon are to be disclosed. The hitherto unknown 
life of this exquisite, mysterious figure has been made the subject of a his- 
torical novel of intense dramatic interest. The story of Charlotte who, tho’ a 
French princess and the abbess of a Roman convent, became the wife of the 
Dutch hero, has never been told as it is here brought to light. A visit to 
Holland enabled Mrs. Mason to search the original documents and obtain the 
local coloring. 


Published by 
THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PREssS 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


For Sale at W/ANAMAKER’S and 
ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS 


















“CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Illustrated by 
Cc. D. Williams. Price $1.50 


Louisville Courier Fournal : 


“A FINE story of adventure, teeming with 
life and aglow with color.” 











Baltimore Sun : 
=. will stir the pulses and call forth sen- 

timent. It is replete with adventure, 
It is saturated with love.’’ 





"PRINCESS OF 
THE HILLS 


A STORY OF ITALY. By /irs. BURTON HAR- 

RISON. Illustrated by Orson Lowell. Price $1.50 

Boston ‘fournal : 

ae HE great charm ot ‘A Princess of the 
Hills’ is the fine flow of its easy 

literary style and its varied delineation of the 

Alpine life and landscape.” 


The North American: 

* PRINCESS of the Hills is a well- 
written story. It may be recom- 

mended as worth reading,” 


























J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. Illustrated by Clifford Carleton, Price $1.50 


HE real politician is shown in Francis Churchill Williams’s new 
romance “ J, Devlin—Boss.” The “ Jimmy” of this novel is a 
“ring ” politician, but in his private life is drawn as a shrewd, humor- 
ous, kindly man,—a man whose heart is constantly warring with his 
ambitions. His love-story is as tender and engaging as anything 
which fiction of recent years has offered. 





POTTER AND 
THE CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. Illustrated by 

Charlotte Harding. Price $1.50 

Boston Evening Transcript : 

- THOROUGHLY good story, thor- 
oughly well told ; natural in incident, 

pure in atmosphere, and of genuine literary 

quality.” 

The Book News: 

** 7 T should be and will be one of the books 

of the year.’’ 


THE 


KIDNAPPED 
MILLIONAIRES 


A STORY OF WALL STREET AND THE 
TROPICS. By FREDERICK UPHAI ADAMS. 
Price $1.50 


Brooklyn Eagle: 


as F the five hundred novels recently 
published we shall unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend ‘ The Kidnapped Millionaires,’ ’’ 


Philadelphia Telegraph: 
ee 4 iene Kidnapped Millionaires’ comes 


as a boon and a blessing to men.” 
e 


*‘ LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
"A REMARKABLE AMERICAN ROMANCE. SSN 
Ihe Beleaguered Forest. 


A Novel by ELIA W. PEATTIE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘‘ It has verve, character, go, and the people are real people; also, they are clever, 
and ow talk as clever people do.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


* This novel is of excellent workmanship. . . . . It reminds one of Sudermann’s ‘ Katzensteg.’ 


\ we The interest grows from chapter to chapter.""—New York Mail and Express. 
A Woman Alone. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman.”’ 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


‘Mrs. Clifford is an adroit writer, whose knowledge of the world and whose bril- 
liancy have not destroyed in her a simple tenderness to which every sensitive reader 
must respond.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


An Every-day Romance by MAXWELL GRAY, author of ‘The Silence of 
Dean Maitland.’’ No. 301, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


‘An honest piece of work by a story-teller who knows her trade thoroughly. 
It is a book which ought to be in every hammock.’’—/P7ttsburg Commercial Gazette 


P 
Four-Leaved Clover. get 
a i ial ence 
i. 


The Story of King Alfred. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. A new volume in Appletons’ Library of Useful 
Stories. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 35 cents net; postage, 4 cents additional. 
The millennial anniversary of the greatest of England’s Kings lends a special interest 
to this charmingly written, comprehensive and compact account of ‘‘the noble King of 
the West Saxons, the defeater of the Danes, the patron of learning, and the founder of 


the English Navy.”’ 


Ys 
[ READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER—ORDERS RECEIVED NOW. ~, 
The Eternal City. 


A Novel. * 


By HALL CAINE 


Author of ‘‘ The Christian,’’ ‘‘ The Manxman,”’ ‘*The Bondman,”’ 
‘*The Deemster,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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ld Joseph Frisby stood at his 
garden gate one fine bright 
evening inearly spring. A 
dirty disreputable-looking 
old vagabond was he, a fre- 
quenter of the ‘‘Pure Drop,’’ 
‘* The True Lovers’ Knot,”’ 
‘« The Three Choughs,’’ and 
every such place of entertainment 
within reach of his tottering old legs. 
This evening he was perforce sober, 
for he had not possessed a penny that 
he could call his own for several 
months, and the landlords of the 
above-named hostelries had unani- 
mously declined to give him credit. 
As he stooped over the rickety gate, 
his lean bent old figure clad in a 
tattered linen coat that had once been 
white, and nether garments of incon- 
ceivably ancient and patched corduroy, 
he looked forlorn and miserable 
enough; there was even a certain 
pathos in his unwashed, unshaven 
face, and his small bleared eyes peered 
anxiously out of the network of fur- 
rows which surroundedthem. Every 





* From ‘‘ Pastorals of Dorset,’’ by M. E. Francis. 


"LOTMENTS* 


now and then he placed his hand over 
his ear and turned his head as though 
listening, and by-and-by the long ex- 
pected sound for which he had been 
waiting made itself heard. 

The back door of the neighboring 
cottage closed with a bang, and a 
man came quickly round the house 
and down thetiny flagged path through 
the little garden, which was already 
bright. with primroses and double 
daisies, and opened a gate similar to 
that on which Joseph was leaning. 
He was a wiry elderly man, with a 
fresh-colored face framed in iron-gray 
whiskers. His garments were very 
much like those worn by Frisby, ex- 
cept that they possessed the merit of 
being clean. He carried a basketful 
of potatoes, and a spade and fork 
rested on his shoulder. 

‘* Good even’, neighbor,’’ said Jo- 
seph, straightening himself, and look- 
ing eagerly at him. ‘‘ Ye be goin’ up 
to the ’lotments, I’d ’low?”’ 

‘* Aye,’’ said the other, glancing 
round, but without slackening his 


Published by permission of Longmans, Green, and Company. 
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pace. ‘‘I’m off to the ‘lotments— 
pretty late, too; I must hurry.’’ 

‘* Nay now, bide a bit; I want to 
speak to ye a minute, Jim. Lard! 
I’ve waited here nigh upon an hour.’’ 

‘Qh, an’ did ye?”’ said the man 
called Jim, coming unwillingly back. 

‘‘Aye. Yesee ’tis this way. Neigh- 
bor Cross, I haven’t touched a drap 
this three months, very near.’’ 

‘‘Han’t ye? Well, I’m glad on’t. 
I’m teetottle myself, an’ ’tis the only 
way to get along, I do believe. I’m 
truly glad to hear ye han’t had no 
drunks lately, Joe. Now that ye say 
so I do call to mind noticin’ that ye’ve 
been a-walkin’ uncommon straight— 
aye, tis quite a while since you was 
found in a ditch, ’tis sure, and ye 
haven’t been run in not this year, I 
don’t think.’”’ 

‘* Aye,’’ agreed Joseph, with modest 
pride. ‘‘ Ye're quite right, Jim; I 
haven’t been run in this year.’’ 

He paused, rubbing his hands slowly 
together, and eyeing the well-filled 
basket of ‘‘ sets.’’ 

‘* We’ re gettin’ help from the parish 
now,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ else we couldn’t 
make out at all. My pore wife, ye 
see, she’s reg’lar crippled, an’ not 
able to do nothin’, an’ I’m not fit 
for much—I’m falterin’, neighbor, an’ 
farmers hereabouts hasa bad opinion 
o’ me for some raison or another—I 
can scarcely ever get a day’s work.’’ 

‘* "Tis very onfort’nate for ’ee, Joe; 
‘tis that. But yer luck will change 
very like. We must ‘ope it will. 
Well, I must be gettin’ along.’’ 

‘* Ye be goin’ to plant yer taters,’’ 
persisted Joseph ; and stretching out 
his lean old hand he took hold of the 
basket. ‘‘ Them be real fine taters, 
neighbor ; chock-full of eyes. Lard! 
if I had but a few of these I’d soon 
plant my bit of garden.” 

‘* Haven’t ye got none this year ?’’ 
inquired Jim, visibly stiffening. 

‘* Not a single one, an’ no cabbage 
neither. I’m terribly badly off this 
year—I don’t know however me an’ 
the poor body inside ‘ll get on. Not 
a bit o’ green stuff, an’ not a set to 


put in the ground. Three-an’-six a 
week is every penny we have got to 
look to, an’ ye may think it don’t go 
very far. Bread an’ tea, bread an’ tea, 
an’ not so much as a drop o’milk to’t. 
My missus, she’s that cute along o’ me 
likin’ a drap now and then, she 
wouldn’t let the Union folk give it us 
in money—we jest hev an order for 
half a pound o’ tea once a week, an’ 
we takes out the rest in bread. Ah 
dear! a body has to be clever to live 
on it, I can tell ’ee.’’ 

He paused, leered insinuatingly in 
his neighbor’s face, and finally mur- 
mured, still fingering the basket: ‘‘ If 
ye was to let me havea few of these 
now, neighbor, I could pay ye back i’ 
th’ autumn.’’ 

Jim dexterously twisted his property 
away from the trembling hand. 

‘*So that’s what ye’re at! ’’ he cried. 
‘* Nay, nay, Joe; I’ve had enough o’ 
your payin’ back. I know what that 
manes. You an’ yer missus ’ud make 
yer dinner off ’em, if ye didn’t chop 
the lot for a drink straight off.” 

‘*No, no,’’ pleaded Joe, almost 
tearfully ; ‘‘’tis too bad to say such 
things, and take a pore man’s charac- 
ter away. I'll gi’e ye me Bible oath 
—dang me, an’ everythin’ reg’lar by 
the Book—that I’d put ’em straight 
in the ground, Jim Cross.’’ 

‘* Well, I can’t spare the taters, any- 
how,’’ grumbled Jim. ‘‘I’m a pore 
man an’ have to purvide for mysel’ 
an’ my family. I’m sorry I can’t 
obleege ye, but so ’tis.’’ 

He walked off, leaving poor old Joe 
staring blankly after him. 

By and by a light quick tread was 
heard approaching from the opposite 
direction, and a dapper-looking young 
feliow rounded the corner of the lane, 
whistling to himself as he advanced. 
He, too, carried a fork, and a half-filled 
sack was flung over his shoulder. 

‘*Goin’ up to the ’lotments?’’ in- 
quired Joseph falteringly. 

‘* Yes, I’ve jest knocked off work, 
an’ am goin’ up there for an hour or 
two before dark. Fine evenin’, Mr. 
Frisby.’’ 
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‘* Aye, sure,’’ said Joseph. ‘‘Ye’ve 
got a grand sackful there, Jan.’’ 

‘*>Tisa big piece to fillup, Mr. Frisby. 
We han’t got above half enough o’ 
our own. We'll have to buy some.’’ 

‘‘T haven’t got ome to put in my 
bit o’ ground,’’ said Joseph impres- 
sively. ‘‘ What do ye think of that, 
Jan Domeny? Not one; no, nor not 
so much as a stalk o’ cabbage.”’ 

‘* Well now,’’ said Jan, ‘‘ ’tis very 
sad, that, Mr. Frisby. A sorrowful 
tale, indeed. Mayhap Parson ’ud help 
ye.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ returned Joseph lugubrious- 
ly; ‘‘we be chapel folk, an’ Parson 
he says he han’t got no faith in me.’”’ 

‘‘ Well, ’tis terrible onfort’nate for 
’ee, I’m sure,’’ returned Mr. Domeny 
unconcernedly. ‘‘ But bad times can’t 
laist for ever. There’s comfort in 
that, Mr. Frisby. The Lard trum- 
pets the wind to the sore lamb, as 
Scriptur’ says.’’ 

Having delivered himself of this 
edifying aphorism, young Jan Domeny 
hoisted his sack a little higher up on 
his shoulder, and strode on. 

‘* They be all alike,’’ muttered Joe 
to himself; ‘‘they bea stony-hearted 
lot. Not one among ’em ’ud gi’ea 
man ahelpin’ hand. Dang ’emall!’’ 
cried Joe, and he thumped upon the 
gate. 

He turned and shuffled slowly 
towards the house, pushing open the 
door. A little old woman was sitting, 
propped up by pillows, in an armchair 
near the hearth. She was almost 
crippled by rheumatism, yet man- 
aged in some inexplicable way to pre- 
serve a tolerable appearance of neat- 
ness and cleanliness, both in her own 
person and in such of her surround- 
ings as came within reach of her poor 
distorted fingers. The hearth was 
tidy, for instance, and the kitchen 
utensils and crockery on the little 
dresser behind her chair were bright 
and clean. It must be supposed that 
her husband, who would have been 
much the better for a share of her 
attention, kept himself systematically 
out of reach. 


“Well?” she inquired, eagerly 
looking up as he entered. 

‘* Well, ’tain’ta bito’ use. They’ll 
none o’ them do a thing for me.”’ 

Mrs. Frisby sighed. ‘‘ Come sit 
down anyhow,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Supper’s 
ready, and the tea’s drawed beauti- 
ful.’’ 

Joe shambled over and sat down. 
His wife, leaning painfully forward in 
her chair, moved the little brown tea- 
pot from the hob to the table, and 
then, stooping again with yet more 
difficulty, took up a plateful of dry 
toast and proffered it to the old man. 

‘‘There!’’ she said. ‘‘I made ye 
that fora bit of a change. The fire 
was burnin’ up so clear an’ nice, I 
jest thought I’d doit. ’Twill be a 
nice change for ’ee, Joseph—’twill 
sure.’’ 

She spoke in a high quavering voice, 
peering anxiously the while at her 
spouse. 

He took a piece of toast and turned 
it over; then broke off a bit and flung 
it on the table. 

‘« "Tis as hard as flint, woman,’’ he 
said indignantly. ‘‘ Where d’ye think 
I can find teeth to bite en ?’”’ 

‘* Nay now, ’tis not so ’ard as that 
comes to,’’ urged she. ‘‘I can bite 
en, an’ I hain’t got a single tooth left. 
Sop it in yer tea, do ’ee now, an’ it’ll 
slip down nice.’’ 

‘*Slip down, indeed! It ’ud want 
a bit o’ butter, or a bit o’ graise for 
that. But here us be—two old ancient 
folks as has lived in this parish man 
an’ wife for fifty-two year, an’ they’ll 
not so much as gi’e us a tater.’’ 

‘“Yes a tater ’ud be nice sure,’”’ 
quavered the old woman. ‘‘ It ’ud be 
very nice.’’ 

‘Or a bit ’o green stuff ’d be nice,’’ 
went on Frisby emphatically. ‘‘I 
could eat this bread if they’d gi’e Ia 
bit o’ green to put to’t. But no, ’tis 
‘Go away, Ive nothin’ for ’ee’ all 
round. There’s every man an’ bwoy in 
the place workin’ up at the ’lotments, 
gettin’ the taters into the ground as 
fast as ever they can stick ’em. If 
they was to gi’e us half a dozen each 
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they’d never miss it, an’ I could get 
my bit o’ ground planted up. But no, 
they be all took up wi’ theirselves— 
never a thought for we.’’ 

Mrs. Frisby rubbed her shriveled 
hands together, and sighed. 

‘‘ Ah, ’tis hard,’’ she said; ‘‘ ’tis 
hard, sure.”’ 

And then silence fell between the 
old couple, and each consumed their 
meager fare without any great appear- 
ance of appetite. | 

Presently Joseph set down his cup, 
pushed back his chair, and stood 
up. 
‘“ Where be goin’ ?’’ asked his wife 
querulously. ‘‘I never seed such a 
fidget of a man.’’ 

‘‘T’m goin’ up to the ’lotments,’’ 
he responded curtly. 

‘* Laive me a pail o’ water first, do, 
so as I can be washin’ up. I reck- 
oned ye’d ha’ helped me a bit to-night 
—trheumatics is terrible bad.’’ 

Joseph took up the pail without a 
word and went out; presently an ex- 
cruciating creaking and squeaking 
was heard as he turned the rusty handle 
of the windlass. 

After some time he hobbled back, 
the water splashing from the overflow- 
ing bucket at every step. 

‘* Dear! what a mess the man d’ 
make! ’’ groaned Mrs. Frisby. ‘‘ Carry 
it studdy, for the Lard’s sake. Now 
sit down, do ’ee, an’ gi’e me a 
hand.’’ 

‘*Nay, I’m off,’’ responded her 
lord in surly tones; and in another 
moment the garden gate creaked on 
its hinges, and his departing steps fell 
heavily on the lane outside. 

This somewhat circuitous path led 
first past a horse-pond, then skirted 
the beautifully kept churchyard, with 
the ancient, ivy-grown edifice in the 
center. Then it darted off at an 
abrupt angle, apparently to avoid en- 
croaching on the farm premises in the 
rear of the church, where the pic- 
turesque building which had once been 
a tithe-barn was now devoted to hum- 
bler purposes. The lane ceased at its 
junction with the high road, but cross- 


ing the latter, and following the 
footpath for a little way, Joseph came 
to another lane which, after a few 
hundred yards, became a steep 
ascent. 

The blackthorn was still in flower 
here and there in the hedges, which 
accounted, as the country folk would 
have said, for the peculiarly keen and 
chilly quality of the evening blast ; 
but the twisted twigs of the more 
genial hawthorn were powdered, as it 
were, with a delicate dust of green. 
Trailing tendrils of honeysuckle were 
already in full leaf, and young sap- 
lings of elder stretched out slender 
bare limbs tufted at the ends with 
crimson. Downy catkins, moreover, 
on many a willow bough gave further 
promise of the rapid approach of the 
‘* Sweet o’ the Year ;’’ and there were 
violets in the banks, and here and 
there a patch of primroses; and a 
glory of dandelions everywhere. 

But poor old Joe Frisby, as he toiled 
painfully up the stony incline, had no 
eye for any of these trivialities ; his 
mind was set upon more weighty 
matters—he was bent, indeed, upon 
nothing less important than an appeal 
to the community atlarge. Singly the 
neighbors had rejected and despised 
his petition; taken collectively they 
might, for very shame’s sake, be 
moved to grant it. Noman, as Joseph 
dimly felt, likes his individual gener- 
osity to be overmuch counted upon ; 
but a whole community—each mem- 
ber making quite sure that his neigh- 
bor does as much as he—may some- 
times be persuaded to accede to a 
claim which all alike acknowledge. 

Now voices fell upon his ear, ac- 
companied by the sound of spades at 
work. An opening in the hedge re- 
vealed a gate towards which Joseph 
made his way. On the other side 
lay the allotments; narrow strips of 
ground, most of which were already 
broken up into brown ridges, while a 
few were still encumbered with the 
lingering stalks of last year’s cabbages, 
or an untidy growth of weeds. On 
this propitious evening the place 
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seemed alive with men and women ; 
some delving, some hoeing, some cut- 
ting up the ‘‘sets’’—not a patch of 
ground but had its occupant. Every 
one was busy and every one seemed 
merry. Jan Domeny, with coat flung 
off and shirt-sleeves rolled high, was 
lustily chanting a three-year-old music- 
hall ditty, which had just found its 
way to Dorset. Further away the 
bent back of Jim Cross formed a mov- 
ing arch against the sky-line ; a grand- 
child had joined him, and was trotting 
along beside him carrying the basket 
of potatoes. 

Joseph stood leaning over the gate 
for a little while, his eyes traveling 
slowly from one group to another; 
after long hesitation he passed in and 
walked deliberately up the grassy 
track which divided two batches of 
the allotments. Many of the work- 
ers looked up a moment with a word 
or nod of recognition, and Joseph 
nodded back, paused as if to speak, 
hesitated, and then went on. At last 
he reached the center of the ground, 
and there came toa halt. He took off 
his battered hat, flourished it to attract 
attention, and began, pitching his 
quavering voice as high as he could :— 

‘* Neighbors all, I’ve summat to say 
to ’ee.’’ 

‘* Hello !’’ cried the man nearest to 
him, straightening himself and staring. 
‘* Here’s old Joe Frisby turned Meth- 
ody praicher.’’ 

‘* Nay, he’ve a-jined the Salvation 
Army, sure,’’ cried another, who was 
a regularsubscriber to the ‘‘War Cry.’”’ 

‘*T know what he’s after,’’ muttered 
Jan, working away very diligently. 
‘* Don’t you take no heed, none of 
you.”’ 

‘‘T’ve been countin’ of ye up,’’ 
pursued Joseph, leaning on his stick 
and looking nervously round. ‘‘ Here 
be twenty chaps workin’ in the ’lot- 
ments ; aye, twenty chaps, not reck- 
onin’ women and childern, and ye be 
all puttin’ in taters. An’ there am I 
wi’ my garden at home waitin’ to be 
planted, an’ nota bit o’ seed to put 
in it.’’ 


‘““T telled ’ee, didn’t I?’’ muttered 
Jan to his nearest neighbor. ‘‘I 
knowed ’twas that he was at.”’ 

‘*T’ve lived among ye man and 
bwoy for seventy-five year. Aye, an’ 
my wife an’ me has been wed among 
ye fifty-two year. There she d’ sit at 
home crippled, poor soul. We've 
nought in the world but what parish 
givesus. Halfa pound o’ teaa week, 
an’ some bread. Bread an’ tea, 
neighbors, bread an’ tea; ’tisn’t very 
satisfyin’ to the innards. Me an’ my 
wife was never great folks for mate, 
but we’d like a tater to our dinner, 
or a bit o’ green stuff. An’ so I’ve 
a-bin thinkin’——’’ 

He looked round again, hesitatingly 
and pitifully. 

‘* Tis a mortal sight o’ taters as is 
here among ye between one an’ 
another—aye, a mortal lot, Id’ ’low’’ 
—again the pause and the appealing 
glance—‘‘ if every man ‘ud spare me 
a few like I’d get two or three ranks 
made up without any of ye bein’ at 
much loss.’’ 

The bystanders looked at each 
other, then each man glanced invol- 
untarily at his own store. None of 
them were over well endowed with 
this world’s goods, and the calcula- 
tions of each had been made to a 
nicety. Old Jim Cross continued to 
work without turning his head, and 
Jan Domeny smiled somewhat sar- 
castically. 

‘“* Why, ye see, ’tis this way, Jo- 
seph,’’ said a large mild man, with an 
habitually puzzled expression of coun- 
tenance; ‘‘ we be pore folks, all on 
us; we’ve a many little mouths to 
feed, an’ not much to put in ’em. 
An’ what wi’ prices goin’ up an’ 
rent day a-comin’ round so often like, 
a man’s hand d’ seem to be always in 
his pocket, an’ it’s give, give, an’ 
pay, pay, ever an’ always, d’ye see? 
Now my taters,’’ he cast a calculating 
eye upon the half-filled sack at his 
feet, ‘‘they’ll not go so far to make 
up three ranks for ourselves, an’ three 
ranks is the least wecan do wi’. Aye, 
wi’ a houseful of growin’ children 
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taters d’ last—well, I mid say they 
lasses next to no time.’’ 

His hearers drew a long breath of 
relief. If Ed’ard Boyt, who was well 
known to be a poor man with a long 
family, had been imprudently gener- 
ous, what might not be expected of 
other folks who might be supposed 
better able to afford him assistance? 

‘* Aye, ’tis very true what Ed’ard 
says. Charity d’ begin at home. It 
"ud seem a bit ’ard to go a-buyin’ for 
oneself along of helpin’ a neighbor,”’ 
said somebody. 

‘* Aye, I d’ ’low ’tis true,’’ agreed 
another. 

‘* True enough, sure !’’ chimed ina 
third. 

‘* We be sarry for ’ee,’’ summed up 
a fourth; ‘‘ aye, we be very sarry for 
‘ee, Joseph, but ‘tis the onfart’nate 
natur’ o’ things as pore folks d’ have 
to do the best they can.’’ 

Then, amid a general chorus of re- 
gretful approval, spades were plied, 
and backs were bent as before. 

Joe shambled back tothe gate again, 
and stood for some time leaning over 
it and staring at thetoilers. His face 
was very red, and his loose irregular 
under-lip trembled. A few furtive 
glances were cast in his direction, but 
no one spoke, and after a time he 
turned and went down the lane again, 
his bent form, clad in its shabby white 
coat, traveling slowly past gap after 
gap in the hedge until it drifted out 
of the range of the vision of the 
workers. As he walked, however, 
his heart was hot within him with rage 
and disappointment and a bitter sense 
of injustice. 

‘“They’ll lave me to starve,’’ he 
said to himself ; ‘‘an’ I’ve lived among 
’em for seventy-five year.’’ 

His sense of injury deepened each 
time that he recalled this fact, and he 
shook his head vengefully. 

As he tottered on his resentment 
gradually suggested to him a startling 
plan of action. He thought of it all 
the way down the lane and across the 
road, and along by the tithe-barn and 
the church, and by thetime he came 


to the horse-pond his mind was made 
up. 

‘* A man must live,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
other folks won’t help en he must help 
hisself.’’ 

There was a fine moon that night, 
and had any one been abroad an hour 
or so after midnight, he would have 
marked a white shape creeping slowly 
up the lane which led to the allot- 
ments, and presently entering in at the 
gate already described, and moving 
from one newly planted patch of 
ground to another. 

‘‘ Only thrae from Ed’ard because 
he’ve a-spoke me fair,’’ murmured 
Joseph to himself; ‘‘ an’ I’ll not take 
’em altogether, neither. I wouldn’t 
lave the pore chap wi’ a great gap in 
the rank.’’ 

Joseph dropped something carefully 
into the sack, which he carried over 
his arm, and then he drew together 
the disturbed clods and patted them 
down. Then waddling along with 
his legs across the drill he cautiously 
removed another ‘‘set,’’ and then 
another. 

‘*That’ll do for Ed’ard,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘’Tis for feedin’ the pore, so 
the Lard’ll make it up toen. Now, 
Jan, I’ll take a good few from ’ee, 
because ye be a danged ’ard-’arted 
chap. An’I don’t care where I d’ 
take ’em, nor if it do make gaps— 
nay, that I don’t. Ye’ve a-sowed, 
an’ ye’ve a-watered, so to speak, Jan, 
but I d’ ’low that it'll sarve ’ee right 
if the Lard don’t give ’ee no in- 
crease.’’ 

He unearthed the ‘‘sets,’’ taking 
every precaution, however, to make 
the ground look undisturbed. He 
went the rounds, in fact, till his sack 
was nearly full, and then beat a re- 
treat, carrying home his booty un- 
observed. 

It chanced that Jim Cross, waking 
with the dawn, fancied he heard the 
sound of a spade in the next garden. 
On his way to work, a little later on, 
he observed that a goodly portion of 
Joseph’s patch of ground was indeed 
freshly dug up. Joseph was standing 
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by the gate as usual, and nodded 
affably as his neighbor passed. 

‘‘T see ye’ve a-bin diggin’,’’ re- 
marked Jim, pausing with a surprised 
expression. ‘‘ Looks as if ye was 
a-gettin’ the ground ready for taters.’’ 

‘* Well, an’ maybe I am a-gettin’ 
the ground ready for taters,’’ returned 
Joseph warmly. ‘‘I puts my trust 
where trust be due. My fellow-crea- 
tur’s have a-turned their backs on 
me, so I looks to the Lard. Aye,’’ 
repeated Joseph, turning up his eyes 
piously, ‘‘I looks to the Lard for ’elp, 
Jim Cross. The Lard’ll purvide.’’ 

Jim was much impressed. 

‘*T’ve put me trust in Providence,’’ 
pursued Joseph, peering at him cau- 
tiously out of the corner of his eye ; 
‘‘and to show as I’ve a-put my trust 
in Providence, I’m a-gettin’ ready my 
bit o’ ground. When the Lard sends 
me them taters, neighbor, he’ll find I 
ready.’’ 

Jim looked hard at him, and Joseph 
folded his arms and looked back 
steadily and mildly. 

‘**T don’t bear ’ee no grudge, Jim,’’ 
he wenton. ‘‘I don’t bear nobody no 
grudge, but I do put my trust in the 
Lard.’’ 

Jim went on his way, scratching his 
head from time to time, and casting 
back sundry furtive glances at his 
neighbor, who suddenly appeared to 
him in a new and impressive light. 

When he disappeared Joseph went 
back to his digging, his countenance 
still wearing an expression of aggrieved 
virtue. After much pondering on his 
own conduct, and the circumstances 
which had led up to it, he had come 
to look upon himself rather in the 
light of a martyr, and to consider his 
recent action not only justifiable, but 
in a certain sense inspired. He was, 
therefore, scarcely surprised when, 
late that evening, Jim Cross came up 
to him with a deprecating air. 

‘* Me an’ a few of ’em yonder have 
been a-talkin’ about you, Joseph,’’ 
he remarked. 

‘*Have ye?’’ responded Joseph, 
with an air of lordly unconcern. 
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‘* Aye. We was sayin’ it did seem 
a bit ’ard to disapp’int ’ee like, when 
you was so trustful an’ patient, so we 
agreed as we’d try an’ spare ’ee a few 
‘sets’ between us. As I did say, the 
Lard’ll make it up to we; an’ Id’ 
think He will, neighbor.’’ 

‘*He will, sure,’’ agreed Joseph 
solemnly, as he held out his grimy 
hand for the basket which Jim re- 
spectfully tendered him. 

Next came Ed’ard Boyt with a 
small, a very small bagful, but a heart 
overflowing with good-will. Joseph 
thanked him for his contribution al- 
most with the air of one bestowing a 
benediction. 

‘**Tis very well done of ’ee, Ed’ard; 
an’ ye’ll not be noloser. Nay, you'll 
see how things’ll turn out wi’ ye.’’ 

One after another they came, ending 
with Jan Domeny, whom Frisby re- 
ceived a little distantly, but on the 
whole forgivingly. 

‘*'Tis but a pore lot asye’ve brought 
me, Jan. I d’ ‘low as Ed’ard Boyt 
have done better nor you. Aye, he’ve 
done very well for he, such a pore 
man as he be, an’ such a long fam’ly 
as he have.’’ . 

‘* Why, we’ve a-had to buy, Mr. 
Frisby,’’ returned Jan apologetically. 
‘* But there, I'll see if we can spare a 
few more, an’ fetch ’em round to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘*To-morrow’ll do very well,’’ 
agreed Joseph generously ; and so they 
parted. 

Then Frisby fell to work with a 
joyful heart, setting out first of all 
the potatoes which he had purloined, 
and which he had originally de- 
signed to plant surreptitiously by 
night, intending, when the first shoots 
made their appearance, to assure his 
neighbors that they had sprung mirac- 
ulously from the ground. This was 
better: moreover the second edition 
of ‘‘sets’’ was much larger than 
the first, and he now found himself 
in a position to stock his entire 
garden. 

‘* The Lard ’elps them as ’elps their- 
selves,’’ he said to himself once more, 
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as he waded solemnly up and down 
the drills. 

From that day forward Joseph Fris- 
by was respected by all the village 
folk. He had ‘‘got religion,’ to 
begin with—more religion than any- 
body had credited him with, and he 
had evidently been singled out by 
Heaven for special favors. His crop 
prospered wonderfully ; people were 
quite ‘amazed to see the marvelous re- 
turn made by their contributions, and 
were the more astonished because 
other small producers had not found 
it such a very good year for taters. 
There were many gaps among the 
ranks at the allotments, and it was 


noticed that Jan Domeny, in particu- 
lar, had suffered severely. 

No one was more loud in commis- 
erating this misfortune than Joseph 
Frisby. 

‘‘ The ways of Providence be won- 
derful, as the Scriptur’s say, Jan 
Domeny,’’ he remarked one day. 
‘* Aye, ’tis what I often d’ say to my- 
self: a man may plant and a man 
may water, but ’tis the Lard as gives 
the increase. ’’ 

‘* Well,” returned Jan, a little 
grudgingly, ‘‘I d’ ’low that He’ve 
a-gi’ed it to you, Mr. Frisby.’’ 

‘*He have, Jan; he have !’’ agreed 
Joseph heartily. 


>= 


MRS. VOYNICH AND «JACK RAYMOND” 


t is a question which probably 
never will be satisfactorily 
answered how far a novelist 
is justified in taking up re- 
pellant or morbid subjects 
in fiction, however sincere 
the purpose and artistic the 
execution. But in a con- 

sideration of Mrs. Voynich’s latest 
novel this question may be put aside 
after noting its existence and granting 
that the exact lines of a writer’s re- 
sponsibility from an ethical viewpoint 
are not yet fixed. ‘‘ Jack Raymond ”’ 
may be regarded either as a portrayal 
of life intensely interesting for its 
subtle examination of a character 
which, if an extreme of its kind, is 
still to be called typical, and there- 
fore well worth studying, or the book 
may be estimated as a study in 
morals. 

Mrs. Voynich, as she demonstrated 
in her powerful and cruel story,‘‘ The 
Gadfly,’’ has all the imagination and 
command of language necessary to 
picturing vividly the bizarre, while 
she frequently realizes a dramatic in- 
tensity which heretofore, perhaps, has 


been her first claim to distinction as a 
writer. But in ‘‘Jack Raymond’’ 
her art is exercised in a field more 
worthy of it; ‘‘ Jack Raymond’”’ is 
not a bizarre story; it is a careful, 
considerate, matured examination of 
two natures opposed in every way. 
Such dramatic situation as is pre- 
sented is accomplished by no lit- 
erary trickery or by the introduction 
of elements not absolttely essential 
to the natural development of the 
characters and thereby to the progress 
of the story itself. Mrs. Voynich 
seems unconscious of her success in 
the powerful scenes between the Vicar 
with his lust for inflicting pain on 
others, and Jack, candid, obstinate 
and slow to understand. FKesults are 
achieved by the simplest of methods, 
and the effect on the reader is har- 
rowing. All of which is but evidence 
of the conviction which the story car- 
ries and of the skill its author has 
commanded. 

The moral lesson enforced in ‘‘Jack 
Raymond ’’ will be freely acknowl- 
edged only by those who accept the 
dictum that the end justifies the 
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means. It even has been charged by 
those least impressed with Mrs. 
Voynich’s earnestness that she has 
had to enlist the services of an 
‘‘awfulexample.’’ But Jack certainly 
may not fairly be labeled such. He 
is no advertisement ; his weaknesses 
are consistent with his virtues, they 
are inevitable, unchangeable, uncom- 
promising. Anauthor with conscience 
—and Mrs. Voynich certainly has con- 
science—could no more have conspired 
to parade Jack as a subject for reform, 
than could Jack allow himself to be 
‘‘reformed.’’ From the moment when 
his innocence exposes him to the ac- 
cusation of youthful immorality to the 
hour when he unconsciously illustrates 
the Divine command, ‘‘ Judge not that 
ye be not judged,”’ he is frank, strong, 
unswerving, fierce in his hates, setting 
no limits to his love for those whose 
understanding of him has opened his 
heart. Jack’s character personifies 
that clear open-eyed gaze which looks 
on the unveiled graces of the human 
body unashamed. Mrs. Voynich 
shows us the pitfalls into which he 
might have fallen and from which his 
inborn purity saved him; and she 
leaves to the reader to judge how nu- 
merous and potent are the enemies who 
beset the path of one who wears not 
Jack’s armor. Incidentally almost, 
she shows us, in the figure of the 
Vicar, how distorted religious zeal may 
be made to serve the ends of the most 
abominable passion ; and though this 


lesson is not a savory one, it neverthe- 
less has its value. 

Mrs. Voynich is of Irish blood, and 
the quality of her intellectual inherit- 
ance, though it has spoken in only 
two novels so far as we know, must 
be rated exceptionally high. The 
familiarity with life and certain cus- 
toms in Southern Europe which she 
exhibited in her former novel and of 
which we have hints in the characters 
of Theo and Helen Mirska in ‘‘ Jack 
Raymond,’’ is probably the fruit of 
some years’ residence on the continent 
and also the reflection of an intense 
sympathy with her husband’s people. 
Mr. Voynich is a native of Lithuaia, im 
Russian Poland, and, it is said, spends 
much of his time in London among 
his books. He has never been a Rus- 
sian exile, as has been alleged. He 
is a theoretical revolutionist, it seems, 
and left Russia for England as a pro- 
test against the methods of the Czar. 
Mrs. Voynich, who is thirty-three 
years of age, was educated in London 
schools, but spent a number of years 
in travel in Europe before she returned 
to England, where she met and mar- 
ried Mr. Voynich and settled down to 
what she is said to have declared she 
enjoys most—‘‘a quiet happy life.’’ 
She is unalterably opposed to any 
publicity, and wrote in a recent letter 
to a friend in this country, ‘‘I know 
the custom (of furnishing biographical 
data) to be almost universal, but I 
can not get over my dislike to it.’’ 


WNiw- 


=‘‘ Memories of a Musical Life,’’ 
by Dr. William Mason, will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. Dr. Mason’s 
musical experiences began over fifty 
years ago, and his book contains 
reminiscences of Meyerbeer, Schu- 
mann, Moscheles, Wagner and Liszt 
(with whom he studied), as well as of 
the moderns, Rubinstein, Von Bulow, 
Paderewski, and many others. The 
basis of the book appeared in 7he 
Century Magazine; but Dr. Mason 
has made many additions, rounding 
out the story of his interesting life. 


=A new series of pulpit helps for 
preachers is announced for publication. 
It is to be called the ‘‘ Sermon Seed 
Series.’’ The scheme is to give the pith 
and plan of sermons by well-known 
preachers, English and American, also 
an occasional analysis of the discourses 
of famous foreign preachers. Three 
volumes will be issued early in Septem- 
ber: (1) ‘‘ Sermons on the Psalms ;’’ 
(2) ‘‘Sermons on Isaiah ;’’ (3) ‘‘ Eu- 
gene Bernier's Pulpit,”’ the latter being 
an analysis ofall the published sermons 
of the noted French preacher. 
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Talcott Williams, 


‘« The whole of Jesus’ message may 
be reduced to these two heads—God 
as the Father and the human soul so 
ennobled that it can and does unite 
with him.’’ If one were to give this 
as a quotation from Phillips Brooks, 
it would be accepted without chal- 
lenge. It is the germ sentence of 
Professor Adolf Harnack’s ‘‘ What 
is Christianity ?’’—sixteen lectures de- 
livered to overflowing audiences in 
Berlin University, winter before last: 
This scholar, known for learning and 
as an analytical historian, has given 
in these lectures a book which like 
‘“‘Eece Homo,” of thirty-six years 
ago, or Schleirmacher’s ‘‘ Christliche 
Glaube,’’ forty years earlier, restates 
the problem in forms which meet the 
needs of a new generation and renders 
the old solution vital and effective. 
The theology and philosophy in solu- 
tion in Phillips Brooks’s sermons is 
here crystallized in ordered discus- 
sion: first, Christ and his teaching in 
the Gospels ; second, His message in 
its relation to faith, works, and life; 
third, the transformation of this local 
faith into an universal religion by 
Paul and the growth of the church 
led by events; fourth, the successive 
stages of Greek, Roman and Evan- 
gelical-Protestant Christianity. The 
case for the last is stated with a con- 
vincing force. All so summed as to 
make it clear that in faith ‘‘itisa 
perverse proceeding to make Chris- 
tology the fundamental substance of 
the Gospel,’’ that ethically ‘‘it is 
much easier in fact to resign oneself 
to any, even the sternest, kind of 
authority than to live in the liberty of 
the good.’’ 


LL. D. 


These lectures are throughout a 
plea for the supernatural character of 
Christ’s office, though His ‘‘ con- 
sciousness of the unique character of 
his relation to GodasaSonis* * * 
His secret and no psychology will 
ever fathom it,’’ and that the spiritual 
experience is the only true inner test 
of brotherhood, the only true outer 
sign of religion. There are few cur- 
rent books necessary. This is one. 
No man, preacher, or lay, who desires 
to come close to the result of the long 
analysis of forty years past or who 
wishes a philosophic, logical and his- 
toric basis for that view of Christ’s 
words and life as a movirg force 
which is now dominant in men, both 
learned and spiritual, can afford to 
delay reading this book. In its Eng- 
lish dress it owes much to its trans- 
lation by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 


* 
%* * 


‘“T believe,’’ said M. Pressensé, the 
editor of the Zemps seven years ago, 
‘‘that not even Tolstoi has as many 
faithful readers and enthusiastic ad- 
mirers as this Danish author, George 
Brandes, whose name in France we 
scarcely know, but who in Scandina- 
vian lands, in Germany, Russia, 
Italy and Spain, stands as chief of 
critics, the supreme arbiter of letters, 
past and present.’’ Dr. Brandes is as 
little known in this country, in spite 
of the appearance three years ago of 
his study of Shakespeare; but the 
opening volume of ‘‘ Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature,’’ will 
put in his proper place the first 
critic of letters now living. ‘‘ The 
Emigrant Literature,’’ to use his 
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happy term, which this volume dis- 
cusses, is the group centering about 
Madame de Stael, representing the 
reaction after the French Revolu- 
tion at the opening of the century. 
Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Atala,’’ Goethe’s 
“* Werther,’’ Sénancour’s ‘‘ Ober- 
mann,’’ Nodier, Constant and Barante 
are here summed and sketched, intro- 
ducing the period Byron made his 
own. Dr. Brandes has the gift of 
being interesting. He wearies one 
with no analysis. He describes like 
a naturalist. He has no critical dog- 
ma or formula. The reader wearied 
with many manuals and much Taine 
toil has here such an introduction to 
the century, rather such an overture 
as sounds and prefigures its themes, 
done in a translation, not impeccable, 
sometimes awkward, but careful. 
x“ 

Professor Richard Lodge, in ‘‘ The 
Close of the Middle Ages,’’ contrib- 
utes the third of the ‘‘ Periods of Eu- 
ropean History,’’ issuing in England. 
Written by a Balliol man, one of 
Jowett’s pupils, and formed by Free- 
man, now a professor of history in 
Edinburg, this book is of the order 
evolved by the modern history exam- 
inations in which the author won 
honors twenty-six years ago. Cover- 
ing the period, 1273-1394, its story 
opens with the close of the German 
interregnum, the beginning of the 
consolidated French monarchy under 
Louis IX., the rise of the Swiss con- 
federation and the appearance of the 
Ottoman Turk. The closely written 
pages carry the story from these and 
other starting points to the Renais- 
sance in a method precisely suited to 
the crammer. Clear, continuous with- 
out color, full of details, scarcely 
readable as ‘‘ history,’’ the book is a 
most accurate and complete manual, 
with nineteen dynastic tables and four 
maps, all poor. 


7” 
* * 
A. Palacio Valdes has the same gift 
for making visible the life of a whole 


place instead of but one man as had 
George Eliot. There is no moral 
grip. No elevation is apparent. But 
in ‘‘ The Fourth Estate,’’ which has 
just appeared in a translation by Miss 
Rachel Challice, a Spanish town lives 
before you. Itisasordidannal. You 
learn why Spain fails decade by dec- 
ade. This tale of the way in which 
a small weekly sets a small town by 
the ears is realism guided by a genius 
for exclusion and selection which 
gives a sort of kinetoscope of Spanish 
life, blurred about the edges, owing to 
the translation, but vivid, full of color, 
more illuminating than travel. 


* 
* * 


In Provence, South France was in- 
oculated with the Greek spirit when 
the Ionian mariners of Phoczea settled 
Massilia. There Latin art took a 
Greek form, as witness the Venus of 
Arles, O douce Vénus d’ Arles, 6 fée de 
jeunesse, there, in dismal days, the 
freedom of Hellenic cities repeated 
itself in the Arlesian league, there the 
Albigenses fought for liberty and con- 
science and there Huguenot and 
Camisard waged the same war. Out 
of the same soil has sprung, in the last 
half century, the most original phase 
of French letters, the verse written 
first by Jasmin, since and now by 
Frédéric Mistral in the patois of 
those flat lands which gather at St. 
Remy about the last western outpost 
of the Alps, the Alpilles in Bouches 
du Rhone. This lyric outburst— 
which has its prose in the ‘‘ Red of 
the Midi,’’ by Felix Gras—is part of 
the new life of the little peoples which 
has given us the best in modern let- 
ters —Ibsen in Norway, Brandes in 
Denmark, Maeterlinck in Belgium, 
Jokai in Hungary and the Spanish 
novelists—but the Félibrists, as the 
poets of the lilting lines of this over- 
voweled and syllabled dialect are 
known, stands also for the decentral- 
ization of France, its healthiest sign. 
Its story is told, its character de- 
scribed, its poems given a prose trans- 
lation, its verse analized and its liter- 
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ature noted in a small, well-knit book 
by Professor Charles Alfred Downer, 
of Columbia, in ‘‘ Frédéric Mistral,’’ 
the Bible-reading poet of simple life,the 
foremost figure of the new Provencal 
verse. It is aspecialist’s work, but a 
specialist with enthusiasm. 
x 

Professor Edward Alsworth Ross 
in ‘‘ Social Control’’ has written 
another of the books which divagate 
on sociology. This ‘‘ science’’ is to- 
day where political economy was two 
centuries ago, before any economic 
statistics existed. Men for a century 
reasoned in the air on trade, currency 
and population until numerical record 
laid principles bare and provided a 
deductive method. The Professor is 
in excellent company. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer for one. Like him, he has 
the habit of generalizing the savage 
and his authorities are not discrim- 
inated. These chapters, which theo- 
rize plausibly on the various causes 
and methods which create controlling 
social relations, are often ‘‘sugges- 
tive,’’ and they have behind them the 
sort of reading which goes to a thesis. 
The close, exact study of a single 
social phenomenon is worth all this 
loose description, just as a single defi- 
nite discovery or experiment is worth 
more in medicine than all the books 
that ever were written on ‘‘ humours.’’ 
Professor Ross is at least sprightly. 
Most such books are dull. 

*% 

Professor John Bach McMaster has 
done his best to make a ‘‘ Primary 
History of the United States ’’ inter- 
esting. He has not done that. No 
one could. It is more lively than 
most. It runs to events. Its illus- 
trations are from real objects. It has 
also the great advantage of being writ- 


ten by one who knows how to write.. 


Few school books are. 
** 
‘““The Insect Book’’ is one of that 
series of shapely quartos, with abun- 


dant illustration, of which ‘‘ The 
Butterfly Book ’’ was the first. This 
is not as good, in part, because the 


subject is more difficult. Mr. Leland § 


Ossian Howard has been in the ento- 
mological bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture since he was graduated 
at Cornell in 1877. This is excellent 
training for the short life histories of 
insects which make up.this book, 
brief, direct and well illustrated. It 
has not helped him to compile a help- 
ful artificial key or to arrange this 
manual of bees, wasps, ants, flies, 
grasshoppers and other insects, so 
that it is easily usable. The page 
plates give the insects in small size, 
but make up by clarity and some color. 
For reference, the book is excellent, 
compiling a wide range of material. 
For a beginner it would be of small 
use. Its classification is not clear, a 
difficulty in part due to the range of 
the subject. 
**% 

Mr. William Archer is an English 
critic who, like all his sort, bar one 
here and there, sets small store by 
equipment. He simply exposes him- 
self to the object like a plate and the 
result is sometimes an almost inde- 
cent exposure of the ability to do 
anything but photograph. The dra- 
matic and literary critic of the London 
World since 1884, Mr. Archer has 
seen much and written with leisure. 
In ‘‘ Study and Stage’’ he has brought 
together notice and review. They 
are impressions, often a useful record ; 
but they are not criticism, as Dr. 
Brandes’s work is criticism. The 
Dane sees things in their relation to 
the world and sequence of letters. 
Mr. Archer, be it play or book, in their 
relation to himself. 


* 
* * 

Various things, men and events are 
mingled in ‘‘ J. Devlin—Boss,’’ by Mr. 
Francis Churchill Williams, known 
for short stories of American politics. 


The word boss is here asa human 
being gutter-boy, news boy, manipu- 
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lator, boss and banker. There is 
crowded incident, dialect and a run- 
ning trill of conversation. The 
strong side of the book is its direct 
picture-making. Mr. Williams sees 
and his reader sees with him. The 
fact that the boss should be more 
than thief is also here at large, as is 
indeed ‘‘J. Devlin—Boss.’’ 
** 

Mrs. Laura Elizabeth Richards, a 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
has insome twenty years achieved both 
a method and anaudience. Her method 
widens in ‘‘ Geoffrey Strong.’’ Mrs. 
Richards has worked for the most 
part in those more or less successful 
feminine sermons in prose irreverently 
known by the cataloguer as girls’ 
juveniles and she has added to this 
a gift of pure sentiment, suffused 
with fancy, but one might almost say 
detached from imagination, which has 
given ‘‘ Captain January’’ its grand 
army ofreaders. The long short story 
she has now published isa noveland not 
a child’s tale, a mirrored transcript of 
New England life in the old coast 
village of a marine ancestry. When 
two maiden aunts, a young doctor 
and a nervous niece are shaken up to- 
gether, we all know that the doctor is 
not going to marry one of the aunts, 
and the obvious is present in Mrs. 
Richards’s work but there is also the 
clean scent and odor of New England, 
that fresh, dry but stimulating atmos- 
phere in which alone our American 
life seems crystalline. 

x % 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox having 
in her younger years expressed much 
emotion she did not feel, her poetry 
narrowing as her experience, outer 
and inner, widened, has at last come 
to be a preacher. The pulpit is an 
unexpected place for a ‘‘ poetess of 
passion:’’ but, then, the simple ex- 
planation is that what she wrote was 
neither poetry nor passionate. Mrs. 
Wilcox is really the product of the 
incapacity of the American ever to 
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see anything except in its moral rela- 
tions and the moral relation remains 
even when the other note is forced or 
simulated. ‘‘ Every Day Thoughts’”’ 
are really newspaper sermonettes, and 
while there is a deal of vulgar rub- 
bish in them, they give the help and 
advice circumscribed lives need, be- 
ing in short an inventory of the 
mental and moral furniture of the 
city woman of empty boarding-house 
surroundings. 


* 
* # 


The Roman communion has about 
it a singular dignity and elevation, 
born of many causes and some lega- 
cies from the older world in whose 
seat this Church rules. Bishop Spald- 
ing in his essays and addresses—on 
education most—has been simply the 
American with a special training 
and a habit of speaking ex cathedra. 
‘* Aphorisms and Reflections,’’ a little 
book of sentences and sayings finds 
this Bishop of Peoria, transformed into 
the Roman prelate. There is here 
suddenly and unexpectedly, the 
weighty style—the labored utterance 
too not absent—the worldly keen- 
ness and the round-mouthed utterance 
familiar in so much Catholic litera- 
ture. The book appears in Chicago. 
It might have been written in any of 
the sees of the Church to which its 
author belongs. Much in it is as 
obvious asa sermon. But much also 
has the ring of the apothegm. 

ans 

Mr. H. IL. Mason, whose instruc- 
tive work in the Drexel Institute 
has already taken permanent shape in 
studies, readings and questions in 
English literature, has extended the 
same method to American literature. 
Strongly influenced by Taine’s for- 
mula looking rather, however, to the 
subject and form of an author than to 
his precise place in an historical se- 
quence, Mr. Mason has arranged the 
leading authors of the past century in 
groups under different subjects, and 
provided each group with a list of 
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easily accessible authorities and a 
series of questions. If self-studied, 
the book must prove admirable, and it 
can scarcely fail to aid teachers in their 
work. There is, it is true, too much 
mere information and too little of 
appreciation. The value of a work 
of art does not consist in remembering 
its details, but in absorbing its im- 


pressions. There is always grave 
danger when an appeal is made to 
memory instead of to thought in the 
study of literature. At the same time 
this thin volume of ‘‘ American Liter- 
ature, a laboratory method,’’ gives 
a handy apparatus by which anyone 
can test individual general knowledge 
of American letters. 


[ee 
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arper’s is made notable by 

having, in addition to a 

varied collection of short 

stories, two special articles 

of importance. First of 

these is Frederic Harrison’s 

‘* Reminiscences of George 

Eliot,’’ which is the most 

valuable of recent literary articles; 

and the second is J. J. Thomson’s 

article on ‘‘ Cathode Particles.’’ James 

Mooney describes the last cannibal 

tribe of America; H. W. Wilson 

contributes a paper on ‘‘ The German 

Navy,’’ and the short stories are by 
prominent authors. 


The Century contains, as illustra- 
tions for ‘‘ The City of Light,’’ by 
David Gray, ten drawings by André 
Castaigne. Cleveland Moffett has 
an article about ‘‘ Mid-Air Dining 
Clubs ;’’ George Bird Grinnell con- 
tributes ‘‘ The Crown of the Conti- 
nent,’’ describing a part of northern 
Montana; Charles De Lano Hine 
adds another of his articles on railroad 
life, entitled ‘‘ The Gossip of the 
Switch Shanty ;’’ and Prof. John Bach 
McMaster contributes the fourth paper 
in his series on Daniel Webster. 


““A Knight of the Highway,’’ by 
Clinton Scollard, is the complete novel 
in Lippincott’s. ‘‘ Mrs. North’’ is an 
unwritten chapter, with some com- 
ments, by ‘‘M. B. James;’’ ‘‘ Win- 
wood’s Luck ’’ is an interesting tale 


by Mrs. Burton Harrison; S. R. 
Crockett writes in an amusing man- 
ner of ‘‘ What Happened After Mary 
McArthur Cut Her Finger;’’ and 
Professor Edward P. Cheyney, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, describes 
‘* Village Life in Medizeval England.”’ 


Current Scrzbner’s begins a notable 
series of three articles, to run through 
the fall numbers, giving in a con- 
densed and graphic way the history of 
‘“The United States Army’’ as a 
fighting machine. Frederic Ireland 
writes on ‘‘ The Beguiling of the 
Bears ;’’ Walter A. Wyckoff de- 
scribes his adventures while ‘‘A Burro 
Puncher ;’’ Cyrus Townsend Brady 
tells the amusing tale of ‘‘A Vaude- 
ville Turn,’’ and the other short stories 
are by well-known authors. 


In Everybody’s for September Gen- 
eral Funston writes exclusively the 
true story of his capture of the Filipino 
leader, Aguinaldo, and is an account 
of the most striking episode in modern 
warfare. Eugene’P. Lyle, Jr., writes 
about ‘‘The Biggest Tunnel in the 
World ;’’ Maximilian Foster has 
another of his wild animal stories ; 
‘*The Making of a Country Home’’ 
is continued, and there are short 
stories by well-known writers. 


‘* Stories From the Archives of the 
Royal Humane Society,’’ by Ray 
Stannard Baker, is the opening article 
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in McClure’s. Evelyn Briggs Baldwin, 
commander of the Baldwin-Ziegler 
Polar Expedition, tells how he expects 
to reach the North Pole; ‘‘ Next to 
the Ground,’’ by Martha McCulloch 
Williams, is a collection of stories and 
scenes of farm life ; Cyrus Townsend 
Brady describes ‘‘ Colonial Fighters at 
Louisbourg ;’’ Sir Harry H. Johnston 
tells of ‘‘ The Okapi,’’ the newly-dis- 
covered beast living in Central Africa ; 
there are several good short stories, 
and the continuation of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s interesting serial. 


‘* Notes on the Pan-American Expo- 
sition,’’ by Robert Grant, is the open- 
ing article in the Cosmopolitan. 
Among the illustrated papers are 
‘*The City of the Future,’’ by John 
Brisben Walker; ‘‘ Some Novelties 
at Buffalo Fair,’’ by Julian Haw- 
thorne; and ‘‘ The Incubator Baby 
and Niagara Falls,’’ by Arthur Bris- 
bane. Short stories and poems com- 
plete the number. 


The frontispiece in Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly is entitled ‘‘ A Sharp 
Shinned Hawk,’’ and illustrates ‘‘ The 
Artof Photographing Birds.’’ Booker 
T. Washington has an interesting ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ How Tuskegee Does Its 
Work ;’’ Waldon Fawcett writes on 
‘* Rolling Across the Ocean,” and 
‘* Aguinaldo’s Capture’’ is by Lieu- 
tenant Burton Mitchell. Short stories 
and peems add to the attractiveness 
of the number. 


Munsey’s opens with an article by 
Edward S. Holden entitled ‘‘ Balloon- 
ing asa Scienceand a Sport.’’ ‘‘ Re- 
juvenated Egypt’’ describes how the 
land of the Nile awakened to new life 
and prosperity; Alice K. Fallows 
writes about ‘‘ The Girl Freshman,”’ 
and there are articles and stories by 
Hartley Davis, Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
Herman Whitaker and others. 


Among the illustrated papers in 
Ainslee’s are ‘‘Chicago, the Most 
National City,’’ by Richard Linthi- 
cum; ‘‘The Biggest Camp Meeting 


in the World,’’ by Eugene Wood, 
and ‘‘ Great Types of Modern Busi- 
ness-Hotels,’’ by George Barry 
Mallon. The short stories are con- 
tributed by Abraham Cahan, Joseph 
C. Lincoln, Marvin V. Dana and 
others. 


Fritz Cunliffe-Owen has an inter- 
esting paper on the career and person- 
ality of the Duke of Cornwall and 
York in the Junior Munsey. Edward 
T. Noble describes ‘‘ College Clubs in 
New York ;’’ there are short stories 
by Juliet W. Tompkins, David H. 
Talmadge and Alice Bishop, and new 
installments of the several serials. 


‘*Through Dark and Dangerous 
Ways,’’ by Park Winthrop, is the 
complete novel in the Argosy. ‘‘ The 
Exiles of the Boyana,’’ by Garrett 
Swift, is the first installment of a new 
serial, and there are good short stories 
by A. B. Lawrence, John P. Ritter, 
Elliott Walker and others. 


‘‘ Racing for a Million Acres of 
Free American Soil,’’ by William R. 
Draper, is the opening article in the 
Metropolitan. Adelaide L. Sampson 
describes ‘‘ The Summer Homes and 
Hobbies of Theatrical Celebrities ;’’ 
Tudor Jenks writes on A ‘‘ Study of 
Language ;’’ ‘‘The New Photog- 
raphy’’ is by Zaida Ben Yusuf, and 
there are short stories and poems by 
prominent writers. 


The. September Ad/antic resumes 
the reconstruction series, and Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page tells of the tem- 
per of the Southern people during the 
reconstruction period, and Professor 
William A. Dunning, of Columbia, 
writes upon ‘‘ The Undoing of Recon- 
struction,’’ paying especial attention 
to the possible partial disfranchise- 
ment of certain classes among the ne- 
groes. Mr. Rollen Lynde Hartt de- 
scribes ‘‘ The City at Night;’’ Mr. 
Lyman P. Powell reviews and criti- 
cises university extension, and Mr. 
John Muir describes his favorite sport, 
‘‘Hunting Big Redwoods.’’ Three 
short stories, ‘‘ His Enemy,’’ by Alice 
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Brown ; W. R. Lighton’s ‘‘ Big Gov- 
ernor Afraid of the Cottonwood,’’ and 
Virginia Woodward Cloud’s ‘‘ Liza 
Wetherford,’’ give the magazine a suf- 
ficiency of fiction. 


One of the leading features of the 
Woman’s Home Companion is an article 
on ‘‘Women as Yacht Owners.’’ 
Robert Grant, the clever writer of 
short stories and the wise critic of 
American life, contributes one of his 
strongest character studies, entitled 
‘*’The Romance of a Soul.’’ Clifton 
Johnson, whose travel-sketches and 
artistic photographs have made him 
one of the most valued of magazine 
contributors, has written the story of 
his visit to ‘‘ A School on the Irish 
Bog Lands.’’ It is in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world, and the de- 
scription is fresh and charming. 


‘*Miss Alcott’s Letters to Her 
‘Laurie,’’’ now printed for the first 
time, and edited by ‘‘ Laurie’’ him- 
self, form one of the strongest features 
of The Ladies Home Journal for Sep- 
tember. ‘‘ With Seton-Thompson in 
the Woods ’’ shows the great animal- 


story teller in his element, and ‘‘ Some 
College Scrapes We Got Into,’’ as 
told by ‘‘A Graduate,’’ give good 
cause for laughter. There are also 
interesting articles about ‘‘ Cats That 
Draw Salaries,’’ ‘‘ Famous People as 
We Do Not Know Them,’’ and ‘‘ How 
a Village Changed its Name.’’ There 
is a double page of photographs of 
‘* The Handsomest Laces in America,’’ 
and a striking cover design by Miss 
Ellen Bernard Thompson. 


The September number of Pearson’s 
Magazine contains articles, stories, 
illustrations, and a supplement enti- 
tled ‘‘ Home Notes,’’ more particu- 
larly of interest to women. An im- 
portant contribution is entitled ‘‘ Ivan 
Ivanovitch,’’ a character sketch of 
the Russian peasant soldier. An arti- 
cle comparing the delights of ice yacht- 
ing with the Swedish sport of sailing 
on skates is both entertaining and in- 
structive, a remark which applies 
equally well to the illustrated paper 
on the queer ‘‘ Bottle Trees ’’ of Aus- 
tralia. Among the contributors to 
the fiction pages are H. G. Wells, 
Max Pemberton and W. A. Fraser. 


XU 


THE INEVITABLE 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer ; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 


trust 


That God is God—that somehow, true and 


just 


His plans work out for mortals ; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world 


holds dear, 


Falls from his grasp—better, with love, a 


crust 


Than living in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot; 

But, with a smile and words of hope, gives 


zest 


To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
— Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


inston Churchill’s ‘‘Crisis ’’ 
is still in the forefront, a 
position to which its literary 
my force would entitle it under 
= 4 any circumstances asi de 
qj\s from its background of the 
fy 86war time, now just sufficient- 
ly remote to make a good 
perspective. For second honors there 
are half a dozen competitors that seem 
to be pretty well matched in popu- 
larity—among them two new ones— 
‘* Sister Teresa,’’? by George Moore, 
and ‘‘Katherine Day,’’ by Anna 
Fuller, both writers of note, whose 
latest works may make them still more 
noted hereafter. In miscellany ‘‘ The 
Tribulations of a Princess’’ continue 
to stir the sympathies of readers, 
while the third volume of Maclay’s 
History of the United States Navy, 
which precipitated anew the Sampson- 
Schley controversy, naturally attracts 
for that reason a degree of popular 
attention not created by the previous 
volumes. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 


‘* The Crisis,’? by Winston Churchill. 

‘‘The Puppet Crown,’’ by Harold Mac- 
Grath. 

‘*In Search of Mademoiselle,’’ by George 
Gibbs. 

‘‘Henry Bourland,’’ by Albert E. Han- 
cock. 

‘* Cinderella,’ by S. R. Crockett. 

“The Potter and the Clay,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘‘History of the United States Navy,’’ 
by Edward Stanton Maclay. Vol. III. 

‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. 
Washington. 

‘* Mosquitoes,’’ by L. O. Howard. 

‘*Our Native Trees,’’ by Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

‘‘The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 

‘* A Journey to Nature,’’ by J. P. Mow- 
bray. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


‘* The Crisis,’’? by Winston Churchill. 


‘*The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 

‘The Potter and the Clay,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson. 

‘*Tarry Thou Till I Come,’’ by George 
Croly. 

‘*Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 

‘* John Henry,’”’ by H. McHugh. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 


‘*A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 
‘* Our Native Trees,’’ by H. L. Keeler. 
‘*Insect Life,’’ by J. H. Comstock. 

‘* Bird Life,” by Frank M. Chapman. 


‘‘Literary Friends and Acquaintance,”’ 
by W. D. Howells. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia. 


FICTION. 


‘* The Crisis,’’ by Wmston Churchill. 

‘* Sister Teresa,’’ by George Moore. 

‘‘A Summer Hymnal,’’ by John Trot- 
wood Moore. 

‘*In Search of Mademoiselle,’’ by George 
Gibbs 

‘‘Arrows of the Almighty,’ 
Johnson. 

‘*Henry Bourland,’’ by Albert E. Han- 
cock. 


’ 


by Owen 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 

‘«‘ Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts,’’ by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 

‘‘The Bolivian Andes,’’ by Sir Martin 
Conway. 

“Napoleon: The Last Phase,’’ by Lord 
Rosebery. 

‘‘The Autobiography of a Journalist,” 
William James Stillman. 

“U.S. Grant,’’ by Owen Wister. 
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At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


FICTION. 


‘* The Crisis,’’? by Winston Churchill. 

‘*Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 

“‘A Daughter of New France,’’ by Mary 
C. Crowley. 

‘* Katherine Day,’’ by Anna Fuller. 


‘* The Heritage of Peril,’’ by A. W. March- 
mont. 


‘‘Sir Christopher,’’ by Maud Wilder- 
Goodwin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 

‘* The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 
‘* Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.’’ 

‘* China and the Allies,’’ by Henry Savage 
Landor. 

‘* Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts,’’ by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 
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At DeWolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


FICTION. 

‘* The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

“The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 

‘* Katherine Day,’’ by Anna Fuller. 

‘The Turn of the Road,’’ by Eugenie 
Brooks Frothingham. 

‘* Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 

‘*The Potter and the Clay,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘© A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 

‘Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alexan- 
der Allen. 

‘*Wild Animals I Have Known,” by Er- 
nest Seton-Thompson. 

‘* Second Book of Birds,’’ by Olive Thorn 
Miller. 

‘* Bird Life,’? by Frank M. Chapman. 

‘* Our Ferns in Their Haunts,’’ by William 
Nelson Clute. 





THE MEANEST MAN IN AMERICA* 


he morning after the compli- 
mentary dinner given by 

Aaron Burr to his counsel, 

quite a large number of 

officers connected with the 

United States army was 

gathered at one of the lead- 

ing taverns in the city of 
Richmond. 

The trial of Burr had awakened 
great interest in military circles. He 
had both friends and foes in the army, 
and each class was much interested in 
the trial and its outcome, and many 
had obtained furloughs in order that 
they might visit Richmond. Besides 
these, there were many old army 
friends of Burr who had known him 
during the Revolutionary War, and 
who were enough interested in him to 
make the trip. 

Among those gathered at the tavern 
in question was General Andrew Jack- 


*Chapter XXIV from 
Publishing Company. 
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“* Blennerhassett,’’ by Charles Felton Pidgin. 


son of Tennessee. He had been Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of his 
State and had visited Richmond more 
from a legal than from a military point 
of view. He was acquainted with 
Chief Justice Marshall and wished to 
witness his conduct of this celebrated 
case. 

The fiery old Tennesseean was seated 
in the big room of the tavern. Near 
him sat Zachary Taylor and young 
Winfield Scott, who, although not 
yet in the regular army, contemplated 
a military career. There was also 
present Colonel Claiborne who, it will 
be remembered, was attached to that 
portion of the army under command 
of General James Wilkinson. It will 
be noticed by the change in his title 
that the former Captain Claiborne had 
profited by his military connection 
with General Wilkinson. He knew 
himself that he had also profited finan- 
Copyright, 1901, by the C. M. Clark 
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cially to a great extent. This latter 
fact was known to many others but, 
from motives of self interest of ex- 
pediency, they kept their knowledge 
to themselves. 

Colonel Claiborne had come to 
Richmond, in company with General 
Wilkinson, expecting to be called as 
a witness to give corroboration to the 
General’s testimony; but, it having 
come to the ears of the prosecution 
that if Claiborne were put upon the 
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stand he would be subjected to a very 
severe cross-examination which might 
disclose certain facts that would dis- 
parage the testimony of their principal 
witness, Claiborne had been advised 
to leave the city quietly, which he had 
done. His appearance at the tavern 
was the first that had been seen of 
him since the day before General Wil- 
kinson stepped upon the witness stand. 

As is well known, General Jackson 
was a strong partisan. He had believed 


FROM ‘‘BLENNERHASSETT” 
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in Burr’s plan for driving the hated 
Spaniard from what seemed destined 
to become American soil. Besides, 
he was well acquainted with General 
Wilkinson’s past career and did not 
believe that the leopard had changed 
his spots. 

¢;Colonel Claiborne had been intro- 
duced to General Jackson on his 
arrival in Richmond, and thought it 
proper to approach him and utter the 
usual complimentary remarks which 
the General prized so much. 

‘* You have been out of town,’’ said 
General Jackson. 

‘* Yes,” replied Colonel Claiborne, 
‘*T have been to Washington.’’ 

‘**Did you notice while there,’’ 
asked Jackson, ‘‘that the hitching- 
post which President Jefferson used 
on the day he was inaugurated had 
been cut down and carried away for 
keepsakes ?’’ 

The fact was that Colonel Claiborne 
had not been in Washington, but had 
been hiding in a Virginia town about 
twenty miles from Richmond. Not 
suspecting the General’s purpose, he 
replied : 

‘* Yes, I was told so one day when 
I was at the Capitol.’’ 

The General nodded, and a few 
minutes later Colonel Claiborne was 
talking to some military friends in 
another partoftheroom. Turning to 
Zachary Taylor, who stood near him, 
Jackson said, in an undertone: 

‘* What an infernal liar! Iwas in 
Washington just before I came to 
Richmond, and the post stood there 
just the same as ever.’’ 

As is common among military men 
when off duty, stimulants were in ac- 
tive demand, and the conversation 
waxed louder and louder. A large 
party was gathered about the chair in 
which General Jackson sat, listening 
with interest to his comments upon 
men and things. One of the party 
asked Jackson what he thought of 
General Wilkinson’s testimony. 

‘If I did not know the man,’’ was 
his reply, ‘‘ I might have been led to 
think he was telling the truth, but 
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considering what I know about him, I 
don’t believe he could tell it if he tried.’’ 
‘*T do not think you ought to make 
such a statement as that, General, said 
Captain McVea, a North Carolinian, 
‘‘unless you have strong evidence 
upon which to base such an opinion.’’ 

“You don’t, eh?’’ said the chol- 
eric old gentleman, ‘‘ well, supposing 
I have the best of evidence upon 
which to base my opinion, what 
would you say to that?’’ 

‘*T should say,’’ replied the Cap- 
tain, very politely, ‘‘that I should 
like to hear the evidence before ac- 
cepting the opinion.”’ 

‘You are a very cautious young 
man,’’ remarked General Jackson. 

‘* General Wilkinson came of good 
family,’’ answered Captain McVea, 
apparently not noticing Jackson’s last 
words. 

‘*T know he did,’’ the General re- 
plied, ‘‘and no doubt his mother 
prayed that he might grow up to be a 
great and good man and have a suc- 
cessful and honorable career. All good 
mothersdothat. I hopeshe is not liv- 
ing now, for I am afraid she would be 
terribly disappointed in her offspring ”’ 

‘‘What you have said, General 
Jackson, is your opinion, but it does 
not supply the evidence that I should 
like to hear.’’ 

The General looked about the room. 

Suddenly his face lighted up. ‘‘ Har- 
din!’’ he cried out in his stentorian 
voice, ‘‘ come here.”’ 
- The man addressed was apparently 
more than sixty years ofage. Hehad 
a stern, rugged face which showed 
that he had borne his share of the 
troubles and exigencies of frontier 
life. He approached General Jackson. 
‘‘ Here, Hardin,’’ said the latter, ‘‘ is 
a member of the army, Captain 
McVea, I believe your name is—make 
you acquainted with Colonel Hardin, 
of Kentucky, my sister State.”’ 

A chair was offered to Colonel Har- 
din and he sat down beside the Gen- 
eral. ‘‘I have been expressing my 
opinion rather freely, perhaps, about 
our mutual acquaintance, General 
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Wilkinson, and this young man thinks 
I have spoken a little too harshly. 
Now will you oblige me by telling 
this company what you know about 
Jim Wilkinson ?”’ 

“*T thought,’’ said Hardin, ‘‘ that 
that story had grown old and was for- 
gotten, but I suppose some of the 
younger members of the army have 
never heard it. To oblige you, Gen- 
eral, I will tell the story over again, 
but I never like to doit. It calls up 
very unpleasant memories.’’ 

Nearly every man in the room had 
been attracted by General Jackson’s 
loud call for Colonel Hardin, and all 
stood expectantly awaiting the story, 
which, although known to some of 
the older ones, was new to the greater 
part of those present. Colonel Hardin 
spoke in a straightforward, business- 
like way : 

‘*On the night before the battle of 
Saratoga, I made a veconnoissance and 
learned quite accurately the number 
and position of the enemy. I was on 
my way to the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Gates to give him the particulars 
I had gained, when I met Wilkinson, 
who, in company with some brother 
officers, was returning from a drinking 
bout. I informed Wilkinson of my 
discovery, and, being anxious to reach 
my regiment, asked him to carry the 
news to General Gates. Wilkinson 
promised to do this, and he kept his 
promise ; but in his recital he made 
no mention of me, taking to himself 
all the credit for the results secured 
by the reconnoiter.’’ 

Here General Jackson could restrain 
his feelings no longer: ‘‘ The next 
day the battle took place and the page 
of American history which records it 
is bright with the light of victory. It 
is shameful that an ignoble act should 
be so closely connected with an illus- 
trious achievement ! ”’ 

After this interruption, Colonel Har- 
din continued his narrative: ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Gates naturally felt greatly in- 
debted to Wilkinson. He chose him 
to bear his report of the victory to 
Congress then sitting at York, Penn- 


sylvania. Wilkinson was three weeks 
making the trip and the news was a 
week old when he delivered the re- 
port. At the same time, he also pre- 
sented a letter to Congress which 
Gates had intrusted to him. It con- 
tained a recommendation from the 
General that Wilkinson be made a 
brigadier-generalas wellasasuggestion 
that Congress should further reward 
him by presenting him with a sword.”’ 

Here General Jackson’s indignation 
again got beyond bounds. ‘‘If it had 
been my duty to present the sword to 
him, I would have had it made into a 
corkscrew first.’’ This remark drew 
forth a hearty laugh from the greater 
part of the company. 

Hardin continued: ‘‘ The rank of 
brevet brigadier-general was accorded 
him, but the resolution relating to the 
sword was defeated. This adverse 
action was due to a remark made dur- 
ing the debate by Doctor John With- 
erspoon. In his broad Scotch accent, 
he convulsed the house by saying—‘ I 
think ye’d better zie the lad a pair of 
spurs.’ ”’ 

‘You can’t fool a Scotchman,” 
cried Jackson, ‘‘ and it turned out that 
Wilkinson could not fool his brother 
officers. News traveled slowly in 
those days, but Wilkinson’s contempt- 
ible act was soon noised throughout 
the country, and forty-nine brigadier- 
generals of the Continental army 
joined in a protest to Congress against 
his being allowed to retain a rank so 
dishonorably acquired. The force of 
public opinion was too much for 
Wilkinson, and he was obliged to re- 
sign his brevet. If my name had been 
George Washington I would have had 
him cashiered and dismissed the ser- 
vice. Excuse me, Colonel,’’ he said, 
turning to Hardin, ‘‘ for taking the 
words out of your mouth, but I could 
not help it.’’ 

‘*T think you can tell the rest of it, 
General, much better than I can,’’ 
said Hardin. 

‘*In spite of all,’’ Jackson went on, 
‘*he profited by his acts of meanness. 
He was made Adjutant-General, then 
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Secretary of the Board of War of 
which Gates was a member.’’ 

‘* His conduct was surely very rep- 
rehensible,’’ replied Captain McVea, 
‘* but the effect of one wrong step may 
often be retrieved by subsequent good 
ones.”’ 

‘*My young friend,’’ said Jackson, 
restraining his rapidly rising wrath, 
‘‘you evidently do not know much 
about the career of the man whose 
cause you aresupporting. Instead of 
doing better, he went from bad to 
worse, and he has never stopped in his 
downward course. Perhaps you do 
not know that he was connected with 
the Conway Cabal, the purpose of 
which was to have Gates supersede 
Washington; but the rum bottle 
played him false again, and, while 
under its influence, he let the cat out 
of the bag to Lord Stirling, and the 
scheme, to call it by no worse name, 
was frustrated.”’ The General now 
grew eloquent. He was full of his 
subject and could retain a sitting pos- 
ture no longer. He arose, and as he 
did so the company fell back from too 
close proximity to his outstretched 
arms. Raising his voice until it could 
have been heard upon the street by 
passers-by, he said: ‘‘ From the time 
Wilkinson told the cowardly lie by 
which he sought to deprive my brave 
brother officer here,’’ pointing to 
Hardin, ‘‘ of the credit due him, he 
seems to have lost all sense of moral 
discrimination. The voice of his con- 
science is either silent or dead. From 
that time he has seemed to regard the 
world as his oyster, to be opened 
either by his mendacious tongue or 
his dishonored sword.’’ 

Captain McVea had apparently been 
much impressed by the statements 
made by Colonel Hardin and General 
Jackson, but he did not choose to ac- 
knowledge it so publicly. Thinking 
to change the subject, he asked, some- 
what irrelevantly : 

‘* How did he get his appointment 
in the army ?’”’ 

‘He was appointed by the great 
and good George Washington,”’ 
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answered General Jackson. ‘‘ One of 
the supporters of his application gave 
as a reason for endorsing him—‘ when 
Wilkinson was unemployed he was 
dangerous to public quiet.’ But 
Washington seems to have taken 
stock in him. He made him a major- 
general and afterwards appointed him 
to be commander of the army to suc- 
ceed that honest old dare-devil soldier, 
Mad Anthony Wayne. That was 
going down rather than up. As I said 
before, Wilkinson profited more by 
his treachery than honest men have 
by bravery. I think he is the meanest 
man that America has ever produced, 
and God forbid that she should ever 
turn out another like him. Some one 
of you gentlemen asked me my opin- 
ion, and I have given it. I think he 
is the meanest man in America, and, 
if reports are true, those who are inti- 
mately associated with him are not 
much better. ’’ 

As these words fell from General 
Jackson’s lips, more than half of the 
company turned and looked directly 
at Colonel Claiborne, for the fact of 
his position on General Wilkinson’s 
staff was well known tothem. The 
Colonel had heard the words uttered 
by General Jackson, but probably 
would not have noticed them had he 
not so suddenly become the subject 
of such close inspection. The color 
rose in his cheeks and his lips trembled. 
Pushing his way through the crowd 
until he stood before Jackson, he said, 

‘*Did I understand your last re- 
mark ?’’ 

‘*?Pon honor, I don’t know,’’ was 
the General’s reply, ‘‘I am not re- 
sponsible for your understanding.’’ 

‘* Will you kindly repeat it,’’ asked 
the Colonei, smothering his rising 
indignation. 

‘* Certainly,’’ answered General 
Jackson. ‘‘I said substantially that 
Wilkinson was a rascal and many of 
those who are about him are not much 
better than he is.’’ 

‘* Did you intend anything personal 
by that ?’’ asked Colonel Claiborne. 

‘*T can’t say,’’ rejoined the General, 
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‘if the remark hits you, it must have 
been intended for you.”’ 

‘‘T consider your accusation alto- 
gether too sweeping in its nature, and 
I must request that you say to these 
gentlemen that you did not intend to 
call me a rascal.’’ 

‘*T never said I did,’’ cried Jackson, 
“but as you are so particular about 
the language I used, I will inform the 
company here assembled that I have 
no direct proof that you are a rascal 
but I have conclusive eyidence that 
you are something else. Didn’t you 
say that you had been in Washington 
within the past fortnight ?’’ 

** Yes,’”’ replied Claiborne, 
what of that?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ replied 
Jackson, ‘‘ but when I asked you 
about the Jeffersonian hitching-post 
being cut up for relics, you said that 
you heard about it when you were at 
the Capitol. Now I happen to know 


‘but 


that the post is there all right, and my 
private opinion is, using no names, of 


course, that somebody is a liar.’’ 

‘You might as well use my name,’’ 
cried Claiborne, losing control of him- 
self. 

‘* Well, then, if you wish it, Colonel 
Claiborne,’’ said the General, ‘‘ in the 
presence of the assembled company, 
I will say that when you told me you 
had been in Washington during the 
past fortnight, you lied. If you can 
not understand that, I will try to 
make it more explicit.’’ 

‘* Such language,’’ exclaimed Clai- 
borne, ‘‘in the presence of witnesses, 
entitles me to that satisfaction which no 
man of honor can refuse to grant me.’’ 

I will give you all the satisfaction 
you want,’’ replied the General, slowly 
and deliberately. ‘‘ In what form do 
you want it?’’ 

‘‘Kither a public apology,’’ said 
Colonel Claiborne, ‘‘ before the com- 
pany present, or you will receive a 
message from me.”’ 

‘‘ Then deliver your message right 
here and now, Colonel Claiborne. I 
suppose you mean that 1 must fight 
you. Well and good.’’ Turning to 
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young Taylor, he said: ‘‘ Come, 
Zachary, you must be my second. 
You are going to join the army and 
you may as well get used to the sight 
of blood. Colonel Claiborne, I pre- 
sume you can find some friend to act 
for you.’’ 

The Colonel spoke to several per- 
sons but they excused themselves on 
various grounds. At last, of his own 
volition, Captain McVea approached 
Colonel Claiborne and offered his ser- 
vices which were gladly accepted. 

‘“Come here, Zachary,’’ said the 
General, grasping his arm and leading 
him out of ear shot of the company, 
‘‘you must insist on certain points. 
Being the challenged party, I have the 
right to select the weapons and I 
choose broadswords.’’ 

‘‘Broadswords!’’ cried Taylor, 
‘‘why! you don’t know how to use 
one.”’ 

‘‘ Neither does he,’’ said the Gen- 
eral with a laugh, ‘‘if I say pistols or 
rifles, I shall be sure to kill him for I 
am a dead shot. If I say swords, 
such as he carries, he will be sure to 
kill me, for I had as soon fight with a 
caseknife as one of those frog stickers ; 
and mind you, Taylor, we must be 
faced ten paces apart. There must be 
a master of ceremonies, or referee—I 
think young Scott will be willing to 
act—and when the master says Ready 
Wwe are to advance and engage. As 
soon as either is wounded, the master 
is to call Time and that will give us 
a chance to rest and examine the 
nature of the wound.’’ 

‘* And it will give us seconds a 
chance,’’ said Taylor, ‘‘ to see if an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulty 
can not be made.’’ 

‘* Well, you seconds can do all the 
talking you want to,’’ the General re- 
joined, ‘‘ but when I go into a fight, 
with one man, or a regiment, I mean 
to win or die in the attempt.’’ 

The insulting epithet which had 
been so publicly applied and the en- 
suing challenge which had been so 
publicly given and accepted, with the 
news of the impending duel, spread 
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over the city like wildfire. The time 
agreed upon was the next morning at 
daybreak, and when it arrived the 
principals and their seconds had 
reached the ground, where they found 
a large body of spectators in attend- 
ance. Winfield Scott had agreed to 
act as referee and he took his position 
about midway between the contest- 
ants. A long search had failed to find 
any broadswords in the city, but, in 
a gunsmith’s shop, a pair of old-fash- 
ioned cutlasses were found which, 
after being sharpened, were shown to 
General Jackson and he declared they 
would answer the purpose splendidly. 

A hundred pairs of eyes were fast- 
ened intently upon the duelists as 
they stood at the stated distance of 
ten paces apart. Winfield Scott uttered 
the word ‘‘ Ready!’’ No sooner had 
it fallen from his lips, when Jackson, 
grasping his cutlass, crouched down 
as though he were on the track of an 
Indian brave and advanced in a 
stealthy but speedy manner towards 
his antagonist. The latter was evi- 
dently bewildered for he did not know 
how to meet the attack. He advanced 
a few steps towards the General, then 
stood motionless. With a loud yell 
that startled his hearers, the General 
straightened up and made a move as 
if to retreat. Colonel Claiborne in- 
voluntarily started forward but the 
General did not retreat far. With his 
cutlass extended, he rushed upon his 
opponent and, before the latter could 
parry the blow, gave him a severe 
thrust in the left arm. 

‘*Time!’’ called the referee, and 
the contestants returned to their posts. 
An examination of the wound showed 
that, although severe, it was not 
serious, even though the blood flowed 
freely. A handkerchief was tied 
about the injured arm, and Colonel 
Claiborne stood once more at his post. 
Again, the referee called out ‘‘ Ready !’’ 
This time the General astonished both 
the spectators and his opponent. 
Grasping his cutlass in both hands, 
he swung it from right to left asthough 
it were a scythe, and advanced rapidly 
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towards Colonel Claiborne, who was 
still more at a loss than before to know 
how to meet his on-coming assailant. 
Weakened by the loss of blood, and 
sure that his doom was sealed, his 
nerve gave way, and he turned and 
incontinently fled to the woods, closely 
pursued by the seemingly enraged 
General. 

‘‘ Time! ’’ cried the referee at the 
top of his voice. The General paid 
no attention but continued his course, 
still brandisjng his cutlass from right 
to left. Both seconds then joined in 
hot pursuit. Colonel Claiborne was 
much lighter in weight and swifter of 
foot than his older competitor. He 
reached the woods and was soon lost 
tosight. The seconds caught up with 
the General and taking him by the 
arms, induced him to return to the 
dueling ground. When he reached 
it, the whole company of spectators 
gathered about him and he burst into 
a hearty laugh. Turning to Taylor, 
he said : 

‘*T only meant to have some fun 
with him. That man has a guilty 
conscience, and no man who has a 
guilty conscience can ever hope to 
come out first best in a duel. Thrice 
is he armed who hath his quarrel just. 
I might mention names but I will not, 
but when a man kills his defamer in a 
duel and then successfully fights, al- 
most single-handed, all the lawyers 
that the government can bring against 
him, I think he is a pretty smart fel- 
low.” 

The entire company returned to the 
tavern, where General Jackson’s health 
was drunk at his expense. Ina short 
time he again waxed eloquent and 
cried out in a voice that sounded like 
thunder : 

‘* By the Eternal! If I could have 
my way with Wilkinson and that cub 
of his, I’d take away their swords, 
tear off their epaulets and stripes, and 
drive them out of town to the tune of 
the Rogues’ March.’’ 

The next day, he wrote a letter toa 
friend in Nashville giving a ludicrous 
account of the duel. ‘‘ My antago- 
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nist,’’ he wrote, ‘‘started due West 
about half-past six A. M. He is evi- 
dently still on the way, no word hav- 
ing been received from him at Rich- 
mond.: He, no doubt, thinks I am 
still on his track, armed with the 
avenging cutlass. If you should hap- 


pen to meet him, you can assure him 
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that I am going to Washington to 
make sure about that hitching-post, 
and that I shall not come West again 
for several weeks, which will give him 
plenty of time to get back to New 
Orleans in safety so as to make ar- 
rangements for the proper reception 
of the heroic Wilkinson.”’ 


FROM ‘“ BLENNERHASSETT ”’ 
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Birthdays 





1. Lydia H. Sigourney, Connecticut, 1791. 
Post Meridian—Letters of Life—Myrtis. 


2. Henry George, Pennsylvania, 1839. 
Progress and Poverty—Our Land and Our 
Land Policy—Social Problems. 


3. Charles Cuthbert Hall, New York, 1852. 

The Children, the Church and the Com- 
munion— Does God. Send Trouble ?—Into 
His Marvellous Light. 


4. Augustus W. Loomis, Connecticut, 1816. 

Scenes in the Indian Country —English 
and Chinese Lessons—The Profits of God- 
liness. 


5. Alexander Brown, Virginia, 1843. 

The First Republic in America — The 
Cabells and-Their Kin—The Genesis of the 
United States. 


6. William H. Whitmore, Massachusetts, 
1836. 
American Genealogy—Elements of Her- 
aldry— History of the Old State House, 
Boston. 


7. Melville D. Landon, New York, 1839. 
The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell— 
Eli Perkins at Large—Saratoga in Igor. 


8. Addison Peale Russell, Ohio, 1826. 
In a Club Corner—Library Notes —Char- 
acteristics. 


g. Elliott Coues, New Hampshire, 1832. 
Key to North American Birds—Field Or- 
nithology—Our Native Birds. 


10. James R. Gilmore, Massachusetts, 1823. 

The Advance Guard of Western Civil- 
ization —My Southern Friends—On the Bor- 
der. 


11. Sydney George Fisher, Pennsylvania, 
1856. 

The Evolution of the Constitution of the 
United States—The Making of Pennsylvania 
— Pennsylvania: Colony and Common- 
wealth. 


12. Samuel J. May, Massachusetts, 1797. 

Education of the Faculties—Revival of 
Education — Recollections of the Anti- 
Slavery Conflict. 





13. Charles Henry Jones, Pennsylvania, 
1837. 

Recollections of Venice—Davault’s Mills 

—A Pedestrian Tour Through Switzerland. 


14. F. H. Humbolt, Berlin, 1769. 
Flora Subterranea Fribergensis — Geo- 
graphie du Noveau Continent—Cosmos. 
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15. Adeline D. 7. Whitney, Massachusetts, 
1824. 
We Girls—Hitherto—Sights and Insights. 


16. Hamlin Garland, Wisconsin, 1860. 
Main Travelled Roads— Prairie Folks— 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. 


17. Samuel Hopkins, Connecticut, 1721. 
The True State of the Unregenerate— 

Nature of True Holiness—The System of 

Doctrine Contained in Divine Revelation. 


18. Clinton Scollard, New York, 1860. 
Songs of Sunrise Land—Under Summer 
Skies—On Sunny Shores. 


19. John F. Jameson, Massachusetts, 1859. 
William Uselinx, Founder of the Dutch 
and Swedish West India Companies—The 
History of Historical Writing in America— 
Dictionary of United States History. 


20. Chauncey Wright, Massachusetts, 1830. 
Philosophical Discussions—Darwinism. 


21. Edmund Gosse, London, 1849. 
Robert Browning—History of Eighteenth 
Century Literature—Gossip in a Library. 


22. John Ashton, London, 1834. 

Social Reign in the Life of Queen Anne— 
The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in 
England—The Romances of Chivalry. 


23. Charles J. Stillé, Pennsylvania, 1819. 
Northern Interest and Southern Inde- 

pendence—Ljife and Times of John Dickin- 

son—Studies in Medizeval Civilization. 


24. William L. Bowles, England, 1762. 
The Missionary of the Andes—The Spirit 
of Discovery—Life of Bishop Ken. 


25. William M. Rossetti, London, 1829. 
Lives of Famous Poets—Memoir of Dante 
G. Rossetti—Life of Keats. 


26. Irving Bacheller, New York, 1859. 
Eben Holdeti—The Master of Silence— 
The Still House of O’ Darrow. 


27. Jacques Benigne Bossuet, Dijon, 1627. 

Discours sur 1’Histoire Universelle—Ora- 
isons Funebres—Politique Tiree de Sainte 
Ecriture. 


28. Frances EL. Willard, New York, 1839. 
Woman and Temperance—How to Win— 

Woman in the Pulpit. 

29. Edward P. Tenney, -—, 1835. 
Agamenticus—Constance of Acadia. 


30. Ellis H. Roberts, New York. 1827. 


Government Revenue—New York—The 
Planting of Growth of the Empire State. 
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THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. 


To call ‘‘ The Beleaguered Forest ’’ 
a study of the eternal feminine would 
but tell part of its story, as woman is 
but part of life; yet that is perhaps 
the best, and certainly the shortest 
and clearest, description of the book. 
It lays bare many a secret of the fem- 
inine mind and heart, interpreting 
as only a woman can; and it is a 
woman at her best whom we find in 
these pages—a fine example of that 
loyalty which is all the greater when 
it is not prompted by love, a lofty 
fulfillment of the ‘‘for better, for 
worse, till death do us part,’’ an in- 
terpretation, honest, straightforward, 
comprehensible, and with nothing in 
it to cause protest, of the revulsion 
after a painful duty heroically ful- 
filled, of the instinctive turning to 
love after the burden has been borne 
to the end, which so often puzzles 
the onlooking world in noble men 
and women. 

A girl of modest means, mistaking 
her enthusiastic young love of the 
beautiful for a mission to interpret it 
to the world, who receives two blows 
in stuccession—the scattering of her 
faith in her own talent and the loss of 
her small fortune, is Miss Peattie’s 
heroine. She is an average American 
girl, clever, a little willful, untried 
and unknown to herself. 
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She marries a man she does not 
love—whom she hardly knows, for 
the sake of a shelter from the in- 
clement world, but in return she gives 
all that she can give—everything but 
love—ready to sacrifice life itself. 
The woman ever stands in the fore- 
ground, a heroic figure, doing her 
work without hope of success or 
reward, without human help be- 
yond the unspoken sympathy of sev- 
enty loggers—giants of many nation- 
alities, one only in the determination 
to see that no physical harm shall 
befall her at the hands of the madman 
who is her husband ; beyond that they 
can but faintly feel the burden of her 
task, and certainly cannot help her. 
She tells her own story, and this is 
the fine touch in Mrs. Peattie’s work, 
for Regina ever remains a woman at 
her best; she never is a ‘‘ heroine ”’ 
in her own eyes. She is real, taken 
from life, so well drawn that the 
placing of her ina book does not make 
her fictional. She lives. 

The forest and the logging camp 
give color to the narrative where color 
is needed. It is a primitive life, 
largely physical, a life of mighty ex- 
ertion, mighty appetites and mighty 
fatigue; a life of ruddy health, of 
glowing cheeks and swelling muscles, 
a life, also, of rude, real chivalry, sur- 
rounding the lonely woman with a 
respect and surety that are found 
nowhere in such a measure as in the 
primitive conditions of American life. 
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The story is developed gradually. 
The author is not wiser than her 
heroine in the earlier pages. What is 
to be lies in them still on the knees of 
the gods. Therefore, the interest 
grows from chapter to chapter, the 
reader not being prepared by prema- 
ture psychological analysis, but, on 
the other hand, not having to struggle 
with inconsistencies. The growth of 
the woman’s character is convincing 
in what closely resembles grandeur. 
She stands strong in her weakness, 
doing her duty without questioning or 
complaining, and doing it to the full. 
Therefore, when her task is completed, 
the reader sympathizes with her when, 
at the very end, the eternal feminine 
resumes its sway in a reaction that, 
while true to life, is incomprehensible 
to abstract reasoning. 349 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


WHEN A WITCH IS YOUNG. 


We have from the pen of a new 
writer, who chooses to conceal his or 
her identity under the strange om de 
plume of 4-19-69, a work of fiction 
entitled ‘‘ When a Witch is Young.”’ 
The title naturally suggests witch- 
craft and the early days of Massachu- 
setts, but the anticipation of an inter- 
esting record of that age of witchery 
is disappointed, for, although the 
story does deal with New England in 
the days immediately following King 
Philip’s War, yet the picture given of 
the trial and punishment of witches is 
extremely meager, while the main 
features of the tale are the adventures 
on land and sea, and especially the 
love story of Adam Rust, a white boy 
reared among Indians, captured by 
the Puritans at King Philip’s down- 
fall, and afterward adopted by Wil- 
liam Phipps, a Boston shipbuilder. 
The boy becomes a sailor, and has 
many strange adventures, especially 
in connection with the quest of a 
treasure ship, from which he and 
Phipps bring to light untold wealth 
in gold and precious stones. 
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Adam’s wooing of Garde Merrill, 
a beautiful Puritan maiden, is fraught 
with troublesome circumstances, the 
girl herself being forced to endure 
countless hardships for his sake. 

The title of the book is evidently 
taken from one of the closing chap- 
ters, wherein old Goody Dune, who 
has been Garde’s faithful friend, is ac- 
cused of witchcraft and imprisoned. 
Her escape is effected only by Garde’s 
taking her place in the dungeon. The 
girl is summoned to a midnight trial, 
and but for Adam’s timely inter- 
ference she would probably have been 
executed. The story is concluded 
with the marriage of Adam and Garde 
and their escape into the forest. 

It is an interesting little tale, truly. 
There is not much strength, to be 
sure, rather too much love and ideal- 
ism, no great characters, and nothing 
stirring or impressive. Nevertheless, 
in these hot days of summer, when 
mind and body are easily fatigued, a 
bit of light, interesting fiction is re- 
freshing, and ‘‘ When a Witch is 
Young”’’ is just this sort of book. 
Many summer discomforts, no doubt, 
and a number of tedious bours might 
be pleasantly forgotten and passed in 
the perusal of it.—N. K. B. 


J. DEVLIN—BOSS. 


The trait distinguishing Mr. Francis 
Churchill Williams’s ‘‘J. Devlin— 
Boss,’’ from all other novels dealing 
with the corruption of American pol- 
itics is the ingenious permutation of 
race, religion, and party by which the 
author has avoided anything capable 
of being construed as an attack upon 
anything but ‘‘the machine.’’ Nearly 
all his corrupt politicians are Irish, 
but they have none of the Hibernian 
clannishness; they have no religion 
whatsoever, and no opinions is regard 
to British politics, and they belong to 
the Republican Party. 

This aimirable arrangement leaves 
the author free to concentrate his 
forces upon the boss himself, and to 
maintain his thesis that the boss was 
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aman. Consciously, or unconsciously, 
he succeeds in showing that the human 
feelings of the boss wrought his fall. 
As a very young politician, he risked 
his whole future career to save his 
drunken father from discredit as a 


sorrow. The moral, if there be any, 
is that a boss must be utterly devoid 
of humanity. Politically, J. Devlin 
had the solitary virtue of adherence to 
the letter of the truth, both in making 
statements and in keeping promises ; 


J. DEVLIN—BOSS 


*“worker.’’ Asa man, he weakened 
his fighting powers, put his party’s 
fate in jeopardy, and at last was de- 
throned in the effort to shelter the 
woman whom he loved from bitter 


as a private financier, the president of 
a bank, he was similarly faithful. 

At the very dawn of his career, asa 
boy in a newspaper office, he had ex- 
acted tribute from his superiors, part- 
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ly by doing errands and executing 
commissions uncommonly well, part- 
ly by seeing that all manner of petty 
calamities in the way of spilled ink and 
mucilage, missing scissors, and um- 
brellas, befell any one who did not pay 
him well. Hearing that his journal- 
istic career was to be cut short by dis- 
charge for the mere trifle of going to 
the circus when ordered to take copy 
into the office, and in spite of his 
having sent in the copy with a message 
asserting that he had been injured in 
a street accident, Jimmy resigned. 

He was immediately taken into the 
employ of Bill Brady, a ward poli- 
tician, who happened to be cognizant 
of his resignation manceuver, and re- 
mained with him until he was his 
superior in skill and knowledge, and 
proceeded onward and upward until 
he ruled the city. Thence he contin- 
ues until he becomes a force in Na- 
tional politics, and is one of the most 
potent causes of Grant’s defeat in the 
Chicago Convention. 

The fall of Jimmy is much more 
rapid than his rise, but he makes a 
highly creditable exit, being found 
quite innocent by a commission of in- 
vestigation. ‘‘ Well, he was worth 
all he got,’’ he amiably says of the 
upright elector whose casting vote ac- 
quitted him. ‘‘ He said that he held 
his—opinions high—and—he did.’ 
Then he resigned from the water trust 
and retires from politics, his defeat in 
a city election having previously ended 
his work as leader. 

It is quite possible that, inasmuch 
as Jimmy is made very agreeable in 
spite of his perfect dishonesty and un- 
scrupulousness, that some will regard 
the story as politically immoral, but 
its lesson, if less obvious than that of 
Mr. Lush’s ‘‘ Autocrats,’’ is quite as 
strong. The man who would succeed 
by dishonesty must be friendless and 
solitary ; otherwise, sooner or later, 
his weak point is discovered, attacked, 
carried and he falls, as fell J. Devlin, 
who rose by stepping on the fallen 
bodies of his predecessors. Putting 
aside all question of the public welfare, 


is the game worth playing? To sug- 
gest the question is quite as salutary 
as to show the calamity caused by 
playing it. Mr. Williams warns the 
young politician where other writers 
warn the young voter. 520 pp. 12- 
mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER 
LIFE OF HARRIET, COUNTESS 
GRANVILLE. 


This is a sequel to the book, ‘‘ Let- 
ters of Harriet, Countess Granville, 
1810-1845,’ which appeared seven 
years ago, edited by Lady Granville’s 
son. Those volumes abounded in happy 
studies of celebrities and great occa- 
sions. As the wife of Lord Granville 
Leveson- Gower the Countess Granville 
was not only supremely happy in her 
home life, but her lot was cast in the 
most brilliant circles. Her husband 
was successively British Ambassador 
at the Hague and Paris. It was Lady 
Granville’s distinction that she was in 
the great world though not of it. She 
brought to her high social duties the 
completest tact and spirit, yet her 
private longings were all for home life 
and the pleasures of reading. With 
the death of her husband a cloud of 
sorrow that never passed settled on 
Lady Granville’s life. 

This book before is the record of 
that subdued widowhood. Entirely 
giving up the world, Lady Granville 
sought the consolations of religion, 
and devoted herself to her children 
and grandchildren. She became a 
very dear old lady, wrapped in family 
life, interested in the poor, and finding 
a hobby in the keeping of common- 
place books. Into these she copied 
with amazing perseverance extracts 
from the books she read, interspersing 
these with remarks on the circum- 
stances in which they were written. 
A constant reader, her books became 
veritable companions, and she devel- 
oped a belief that they yielded her the 
right word at the right moment. She 
often remarks on these coincidences, 
or ‘‘fittings-in,’’ as she calls them. 
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The book now offered us is a curious 
miscellany of these extracts and her 
own remarks and diaries, together 
with the comments of her editor. The 
book is not poignantly interesting, 
but it is a book in which you can in- 
terest yourself. It is so very unlike 
anything that one meets with to-day. 
The quaint unexpectedness and inex- 
haustibility of her quotations soon 
begin to amuse. As a record of a 
lady noble in birth and character, 
bowed by sorrow but bravely dutiful, 
this book will please many readers. 
286 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London 
Academy. 





THE HOUSE OF ROMANCE. 


Sometime ago it was announced that 
Agnes and Egerton Castle intended to 
gather together in one volume a num- 
ber of such stories as might properly 
come under the head of ‘‘ pure ro- 
mance.’’ ‘‘ The House of Romance’’ 
is the result of this intention. It con- 
sists of eleven short stories, mostly 
tragedies, written clearly and force- 
fully, full of vigor and dramatic 
action, abundant in play of circum- 
stance and wild caprice of destiny. 
‘*Guests of Chance’’ indeed are the 
men and women whom we meet in 
this great ‘‘ house with many doors,’’ 
men and women who storm-tossed and 
weary play for us the tragedy of life. 
They are truly characters, with all the 
attributes of character—love, sorrow, 
anger, jealousy and hate. 

*Tis a work that carries us away 
with its reality of plot, its magnetic 
influence of action; it holds us in a 
tension, it leaves us in a state of semi- 
trance. It has Rembrandt in the bold- 
ness of its lights and shadows; it has 
a spark of Shakespeare’s great creative 
genius in the number and diversity of 
character. 

For the quickening of the imagina- 
tion, for the full awakening of the 
faculties, for the purpose of increasing 
mental strength and power, ‘‘ The 
House of Romance’’ is indeed a val- 
uable book to read.— MN. A’. B. 
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THE MANAGER OF THE B.& A. 


This book is the work of Vaughan 
Kester, and is the latest volume in 
Harper’s American Novel Series. 

The hero is a self-made man, gen- 
eral manager on a small railroad in 
Michigan, and the story deals with 
his career and his love story, though 
the latter is rather subordinated to the 
former. There is a mixing of political 
and railroad interests in the plot and 
the atmosphere of the small village in 
which the scene is laid is accurately 
reproduced. It shows what can be 
done with provincial, commonplace, 
almost squalid material, which is also 
typical in its way. Mr. Kester has 
made his very ordinary people inter- 
esting through their relation to large 
questions. The squabble between the 
Buckhorn and Antioch Railroad and 
the political interests of the local 
leader and the labor element is a 
microcosm of the problems which 
beset the United States. 

The character drawing is extremely 
clever, and though the heroine is 
rather commonplace and vague in 
outline, the masculine characters, par- 
ticularly the small boy, are capital 
bits of work. The best, perhaps, is 
the figure of the hero’s father, the old 
ex-convict, Roger Oakley. The coun- 
try editor, Griffith Ryder, is also well 
done, and the hero himself is thor- 
oughly manly and worth admiring. 
The book is unambitious in its style, 
but is all the better because there is 
no attempt at fine writing. 275 pp. 
12mo.— Washington Times. 





FIANDER’S WIDOW. 


In this book Mrs. Blundell tells the 
story of a perfectly ignorant and inno- 
cent girl, left wholly helpless in the 
world, without kith or kin. The girl 
is found by an old family friend in this 
plight immediately after the death of 
her only relative, her grandfather, 
whose entire property is sold to pay 
debts. This old friend decides that 
as he has had two wives and is now 
without one, he will offer this fresh 
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and rosy-cheeked lass a place at his 
fireside, and as she does not see any- 
where else to go, she accepts the offer. 
Result, when they have lived together 
placidly and peacefully for four years, 
husband is laid away in the church- 
yard, and widow is left with a fine 
farm to look after. 

A still further result is that all the 
young men of the countryside come 
a-wooing, but they are all met with 
sad repulses. The fair young widow 
will have none ofthem. Finally, in 
sheer desperation and for her own 
protection, she proposes to her hus- 
band’s old friend and fireside creny, 
Farmer Isaac Sharpe. He is much 
averse to marriage, having managed 
to live to old age without it, but he 
finally consents because he thinks it 
is what his dead friend would have 
liked him to do. Then his son, a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, 
comes home and promptly falls in love 
with his father’s fiancée. And she? 
Well, the sleeping beauty wakes up 
and discovers that there is a kind of 
love far different from that peaceful 
sort which she had received from her 
dear old Fiander. There are meetings 
and partings, tears and resolutions, 
and at last a final parting, of really 
tragic nature. And then comes the 
last scene of all, which shows us that 
this tragedy is only a comedy after all. 
Farmer Sharpe, it seems, has all the 
time been bringing his son and his 
fiancée together in the hope that they 
would fall in love with each other, and 
so free him from the necessity of mar- 
rying her. Farmer Sharpe is a well- 
drawn character, and his peculiarities 
make the real interest of what would 
otherwise be a not extraordinary tale. 
357 pp. 12mo0.—WN. Y. 7imes Satur- 
day Review. 


MEN AND LETTERS. 


As a discursive critic Mr. Paul is 
more genial than Mr. Lang, and more 
severe than Mr. Birrell. His scholar- 
ship is abundant and discreet. But 
why describe Mr. Paul, of the Daily 


News? Here he gives us in wider 
stream the criticism whose rillets en- 
verdure that paper at least once a 
week. These thirteen essays have 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century 
during the last eight years. They are 
reviews of that mention-and-away type 
which so admirably serves the well- 
furnished critic. Out of the thirteen 
we have read six, and these we have 
found—what shall we say ?—conven- 
tional words are unworthy. They 
made our armchair very comfortable 
and our bookshelves newly fascinat- 
ing. 

The six papers we have read are 
on ‘‘Matthew Arnold’s Letters,”’ 
‘* The Decay of Classical Quotation,’’ 
‘* Sterne,’’ ‘‘ The Art of Letter-Writ- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ Macaulay and His Critics,’’ 
and ‘‘The Autocrat of the Dinner 
Table.’’ The last title would fit sev- 
eral men; here it stands for John 
Selden. 

Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Letters ’’’ were 
received coldly, and have become 
a ‘‘remainder’’— facts which look 
rather shameful in the light of Mr. 
Paul’s delightful paper. In it these 
letters are made to yield up a great 
deal of Arnold, his little blindnesses 
and bigotries as well as his greatness. 
He is exhibited as the insufficient 
critic of Heine and Tennyson, as the 
defender of his own ‘‘ levity ’’ in deal- 
ing with Christian dogma, and as the 
constant lover of nature. 

The paper on the ‘‘Art of Letter- 
Writing ’’ is inspired by Mr. Murray’s 
Byron, and works through Gray, 
Shelley, Cowper and others, to Fitz- 
Gerald, of whom Mr. Paul says with 
truth: ‘‘ There is a perfect symmetry 
of careless ease in the style of his own 
correspondence, more agreeable to the 
intellectual taste than the most con- 
summate elaboration of literary art. 
He was so steeped in that glorious 
literature which must fill every Eng- 
lishman with personal humility and 
national pride that he never had to 
think about his phrases. He could 
not go wrong.” 334 pp. 12mo0.— 
London Academy. 
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SKETCHES OF BOOKSELLERS 
‘ OF OTHER DAYS. 


This book is just a bouquet, picked 
with easy personal selection; in no 
sense is it complete. Jacob Tonson 
is taken and Dodsley left, John 
Dunton is chosen and Bernard Lintot 
neglected; and, while Samuel Rich- 
ardson, Thomas Guy, and James 
Lackington are honored, Edward 
Cave, Andrew Millar, and Thomas 
Caddell are left in the cold. But 
such as it is, the book is very read- 
able. The booksellers of the eight- 
eenth century were interesting old 
fellows—shrewd, deeply read, literary, 
and eccentric ; we have few like them 
nowadays. ‘They made money, too; 
but it is to be remembered that they 
were publishers, as well as retail 
booksellers. Many of them were 
expert compilers, too, and sold their 
own books to advantage. The richest 
of them all, Thomas Guy, was a 
shrewd business man, whose great 
stroke of fortune came when he was 
seventy-six years of age. 

A pleasing crackbrain was John 
Dunton, whose bookselling career 
ran woefully to seed in endless books 
which he wrote and did not sell. He 
had the happy inspiration, however, 
to put his experience of life into one 
book—his well-known ‘‘ Life and 
Errors.’’ Its full title runs: 


The Life and Errors of John Dunton, late 
Citizen of London, written by himself in 
solitude. With an idea of a new life; 
wherein is shown how he’d think, speak, 
and act, might he live over his days again ; 
intermixed with the new discoveries the 
author has made in his travels abroad, and 
in his private conversation at home. To- 
gether with the lives and characters of a 
thousand persons now living in London. 
Digested into seven stages with their re- 
spective ideas. 


A very tough old bookseller was 
William Hutton, of Birmingham, 
who lived to be ninety-two. He had 
a vexed though, in theend, a happy 
career as bookseller, author, and 
autobiographer. He hired out books 
to the ‘‘ fairsex’’ in Birmingham, 
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and this, says Mr. Marston, was 
really the beginning of the Circulat- 
ing Library so far as the provinces 
are concerned. When nearly sixty, 
Hutton wrote a ‘‘ History of Bir- 
mingham,’’ and two years later his 
diary confesses: ‘‘A man may live 
half a century and not be acquainted 
with his own character. I did not 
know I was an antiquary till the 
world informed me, from having 
read my history, but when told I 
could see it myself.’’ After that he 
wrote various histories, tours, trips, 
and journeys, until he was eighty- 
two, when his natural force began to 
abate. At ninety he could not walk 
more than ten miles with ease, and 
he died in the same year as James 
Lackington, the great London book- 
seller, 1815. Mr. Marston’s late part- 
ner, Mr. Sampson Low, remembered 
Lackington, and often spoke of him 
to Mr. Marston, who, since the death 
of the late Mr. George Smith, has be- 
come the doyen of the book trade. 
We thank him for a pleasant little 
book. 182 pp.. 16mo.—London 
Academy. 





WHEN THE LAND WAS 
YOUNG. 


Among the entertaining romances 
that are based upon the colonial days 
of American history this novel will 
take rank as one of the most notable. 
Captain Jack Middleton, of the Caro- 
lina colony, attempts to rescue his 
neighbor Colonel Huguenin, a French 
Protestant, from the Spaniards of St. 
Augustine to whom the Yemasees 
had delivered him captive. While on 
this search the colonel’s daughter, 
Antoinette Huguenin, is also captured 
by Spaniards and taken prisoner to 
St. Augustine. Middleton, with the 
help of Lumulgee, the war chief of 
the Choctaws, «eleases Antoinette 
and her father, but is himself 
overpowered, captured, and hung 
in the death-cage on the sea wall. 
Antoinette saves him, and he is 
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carried off by a buccaneer captain 
of Sir Henry Morgan’s fleet. On the 
ship he finds a young French count 
who seems the double of Antoinette, 
but who is as reckless a young blood 
as any in the vessel. After many ad- 
ventures and sea fights, they reach the 
pirate stronghold on Hispaniola, and 
through many strange happenings and 
many startling developments, includ- 
ing the storming and capture of Chag- 
res and the favor of Sir Henry Morgan, 
the romance ends in Versailles in the 
palace of King Louis the Great. 

The tale is picturesque in location, 
environment, and action; charming 
in detail and motive; dramatic in 
method ; and altogether absorbing in 
plot and surprises. The hero isa real 
man; the heroine is one of the most 
attractive figures in romance; while 
Lumulgee, the great war chief of the 
Choctaws, and Sir Henry Morgan, the 
Buccaneer Knight and terror of the 
Spanish Main, divide the honors with 
hero and heroine. Against an histori- 
cal background Miss McLaws has 
thrown a story that is dramatic and 
brilliant. 


HOME THOUGHTS. 


There could hardly be found a bet- 
ter book to put into the hands of 
young people thanthis book. It is 
so simple, old-fashioned and whole- 
some in every way, that it can scarcely 
fail to influence them to some extent. 
Its range of subjects, as well as their 
treatment, appeals with force to an 
older generation, and as one finishes 
its pages he feels a desire to know 
more about the attractive personality 
concealed behind the initial. 

The essays have already appeared 
in the columns of the NV. Y. Evening 
Post; its thirty or more papers 
covering all sorts of questions per- 
taining to life, manners, and morals, 
and especially to the family life. 

The title of the third paper, “A 
Neglected Subject of Education,’’ 
conveys very little meaning. The 
chapter, however, will be found a 
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strong plea for such education of 
young people as may help guard 
them against the growing evil of 
divorce. 

Another paper discusses the proper 
spirit in which the girl or man marry- 
ing into a family should be received 
by the father and mother. ‘‘C.” 
next traces the time immediately fol- 
lowing the wedding, both as it affects 
the children and the parents; the 
new responsibilities of the one and 
the void left in the home circles by 
the departure of the others. 

The author discusses all manner and 
condition of things pertaining to the 
family life: ‘‘ Mistress and Maids,”’ 
‘* Wives as Partners,’’ ‘‘ The Etiquette 
of Family Life,’’ ‘‘ The Lamentable 
Publicity of Modern Life,’’ and 
‘* The Comradeship of Husbands and 
Wives,’’ while other chapters are de- 
voted to children, touching upon their 
proper management, and intimating 
that disagreeable children are not 
always personally responsible 

In many ways the most important 
chapter in the book is that on the 
‘*homeliness’’ of certain married 
women. What a missionary work 
‘*C.’’ might accomplish if her essay 
—for we feel certain the book was 
written by a woman—should lead 
young married people suddenly to 
realize how, even in the midst of lux- 
ury, they are really ‘‘homeless.’’ A 
home of one’s own, be it ever so 
humble, is better than a gilded ex- 
istence in boarding house or apart- 
ment hotel. Indeed, the young 
women bachelors of the present day 
are so rapidly finding out this fact that 
it is far from unusual to find them 
sole or part owners of a small home 
of their own. 

I do not claim that home-making is 
easy work ; nor fora moment attempt 
to say that the fine art of good house- 
keeping is easily attained, but I do 
say—with all the truth I can put into 
the assertion—that the married woman 
who sets aside her kingdom for lack 
of courage and energy to rule it is but 
a disinherited princess, who lost the 
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greatest joy of life when she abdicated 
her throne. 311 pp. 12mo.—W. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. 


Mr. Lloyd, whose ‘‘Chronic 
Loafer’”’ is still remembered as prom- 
ising, is surely coming. Having de- 
termined just what he wants to do, he 
does it with a singleness of purpose 
and an ignoring of alluring side issues 
which indicate possession of the judg- 
ment, sense of proportion and power 





of self-denial that help to constitute 
art in the writing of fiction. In this 
story he reveals the coming of love 
to a confirmed bachelor during a sum- 
mer spent in a farming community in 
Pennsylvania with some chums. 
There are several quaint characters 
and much humor and epigrammatic 
wisdom, with well-drawn contrasts of 
the types of people and life presented. 
The author maintains with a sure 
touch the line between comedy and 
farce, and makes everything seem 
possible, while towards the end the 


““LOOKING DOWN FROM HIS SIX FEET TWO ON HIS NEW-FOUND RELATIVE” 


From ‘‘A Drone and a Dreamer’’ 
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seriousness of the situation and the 
pathos of it is sufficiently realized and 
skillfully presented. 

Yet Mr. Lloyd has things to learn. 
He might well have chosen a better 
subject. His drone and dreamer sug- 
gests at times rather a loafer and 
feeder, who, though talking much 
about nature, thinks more about din- 
ner, and whose chief concern is the 
achievement and maintenance of 
physical ease. The mental struggle 
incidental to such a man’s choice be- 
tween the state of well-groomed bach- 
elordom and marriage with a delight- 
ful and thoroughly eligible woman is 
hardly as heroic or as important, in a 
psychologic sense, as Mr. Lloyd’s 
treatment of the theme would seem to 
indicate. 259 pp. 12mo.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


Mrs. Blundell has forsaken the 
‘‘untrodden ways’’ of the North 
Country and joined an already long 
list of writers who occupy themselves 
with the doings and sayings of the 
peasantry of Dorsetshire. There is, 
perhaps, less scope for originality in 
this departure ; but though there is a 
decided uniformity running through 
this volume of sketches, neither the 
country nor the people lose anything 
from Mrs. Blundell’s sympathetic 
treatment. She has apparently been 
studying the impression made by the 
South African war upon the natives of 
the more remote villages, and the re- 
sults of her observation are depicted 
with that charming combination of 
pathos and humor of which she has so 
delightful a mastery. The picture of 
the poor mother—whose son, the only 
soldier in the village, fell on his way 
to Ladysmith—hanging out her flag, 
to the consternation of her neighbors, 
when the news of the relief came, is a 
good example of this, as, in a more 
cheerful manner, is ‘‘ Granfer’s’’ pa- 
triotic endeavor at 69 to answer the 
call of the Queen to her old soldiers. 
‘* Shepheid Robbins,’’ a study which 


has nothing to do with the war, isa 
happy instance of the author’s under- 
standing of these simple folk. No 
doubt she idealizes them, and the side 
of them which requires stronger han- 
dling she is wise enough to leave to 
other interpreters ; but her pictures of 
rustic life, even in the overwritten 
county of ‘‘ Darset,’’ are always, and 
will always be welcome. 316 pp. 
12mo.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


LEGENDARY LORE OF 
MACKINAC. 


Perhaps one of the most enjoyable 
books of poetry that I have read this 
summer has been ‘‘ Legendary Lore of 
Mackinac,’’ a collection of Indian 
legends in verse, by Lorena M. Page. 
The poems are short but written in a 
singularly interesting and beautiful 
style. With tender and sympathetic 
touch the wild and untamed red man 
is placed in picturesque relief against 
the background of his native hills and 
woodlands; his free and natural life, 
before the white man came to mar his 
happiness, is realistically portrayed. 

Each story seems to form a drama, 
fancifully enacted amid a wealth of 
charming natural scenery, the whole 
being embodied in a sweetly musical 
verse, throughout which there runs an 
undercurrent of mystery, an ever-re- 
curring note from the far-off past, 
intercepted here and there by a light, 
fantastic melody from fairyland. 

To add still more to the general 
attractiveness of the book, it is neatly 
and tastefully bound and beautifully 
illustrated, many of the illustrations 
having been furnished by the author’s 
own brush. On the whole, it is a 
work worthy of appreciation and love. 
—N. K. B. 


FOUR THINGS. 


Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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By Marie Louise 
GOOD NIGHT. 


Good night to you, my other soul, good 
night. 

It seems a sacrilege to tear away 

Our hearts from being together until day. 

Good night, my soul, it seems a cruel spite 

That we must separate and live away 

So many hours wasted of delight, 

Like unloved roses falling to decay, 


Tunes unperceived and scattered in the air. 
It seems such useless, foolish recklessness 
To fling our time away in loneliness ; 

God gave it us to cherish and to bless— 
Not helplessly to waste in weariness. 
Sweetheart, think only of our souls’ great 


woe, 
And come with me, nor waste the hours so. 


FRIYD 


THE SYMPHONY OF LIFE. 


‘““The Symphony of Life’’ is a 
veritable clanging of rather harmoni- 
ous and pleasant sounding philosophy. 
All of the ‘‘theories’’ are not sub- 
stantially explained, but as a matter 
of interesting idea-climbing and 
thought-gymnastics, it is very charm- 
ing to speculative but not over- 
scientific intelligences. ‘‘ The pre- 
Adamic man’’ opens the book with 
his brute instincts and unrefine- 
ments disagreeably in evidence. But 
after Adam arrives all this is changed, 
and with the fall of himself and Eve, 
we enter upon an era of understand- 
ing and reasoning. The ‘‘fall’’ is 
pictured as a morally happy and up- 
stepping coincidence. Although 
misery became our stern mentor after 
this happening, yet knowledge and a 
true knowing and self-consciousness 
of ourselves and our relation to life 
became our invaluable right from 
then on. Mr. Wood is thoroughly 
optimistic—indeed he looks upon 
pessimism as a result of materialism, 
rather than a discontented spirit- 
uality. 

Much of his cheerfulness he shows 
to spring from a truly moral stand- 
point. Evil, uncertainty of principle 
and all crooked by-ways to civiliza- 
tion are contemned as breeding de- 
generateness and unwholesomeness. 
He looks upon war as a national 
mistake and an individual brute 
declension. Mind, he says, must 


overtop matter, or else disturbance 
and inharmoniousness is the result. 
God is the pivot upon which the 
book turns its high-formed ideas. 
The Spirit of God and the goodness, 
love and happiness of man present a 
oneness, made simple by the con- 
cept of a perfect Divinity This 
universal oneness joined to a super- 
natural assurance would indeed make 
thestaunch believer an optimistic en- 
thusiast. 

‘Thinking as a Fine Art’’ is 
lengthily and very interestingly ex- 
patiated upon. ‘‘ High art,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is a close partnership with 
nature’’; again he says: ‘‘ All art 
is mind.’”’ The medium of ‘‘emo- 
tions ’’ is left out entirely. Of course, 
art is of the mind, also of ‘‘ nature,’’ 
from whence comes some of its 
greatest inspirations; but what of 
that nervous fluid that runs like quick- 
silver and sometimes provokes the 
wildest madness in those geniuses in 
which this ‘‘ pneumatic energy’’ is 
overflowing or becomes suddenly 
dammed and too powerful ? Emotion 
or ‘‘nervous-energy’’ is really the 
fount and force from which all ‘‘art’’ 
finds its being and derives its strength. 
All birth must be toa certain degree 
‘* material,’’ and this animal essence 
which contains the ingredients of 
greatness and inspiration is the 
‘‘natural medium’’ through which 
nian surprises and treats us to extra- 
ordinary climaxes of success. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the too-relig- 
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ious aspect, and the too ethereal 
views contained in Mr. Wood’s philos- 
ophy, the book will be found vastly 
entertaining to those who profess a 
partiality for this mystic science. 


CRiw 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 


This is a rather cheap sensational 
story. It is of moderate interest and of 
decided ‘‘newspaperish’’ classifica- 
tion. The book contains much villainy, 
which is unearthed by an amateur de- 
tective named Townshend. He is in- 
troduced at the beginning of the book, 
and fortunately accompanies theactors 


tothe end. He takes good care of the . 


persecuted, and discovers with his 
almost uncanny insight and unfalter- 
ing peyseverance all the evil plots and 
villainies that form themselves like 
fever blisters through the restless 
night of deviltry which composes the 
book’s material. 

‘“The Golden Tooth’’ is a false 
tooth, found, traced and fitted by the 
same unerring detective. It is cer- 
tainly an original-sounding name for 
any book, but in this instance the rest 
of the matter is carried out in a 
second-rate way, which, though con- 
taining great interest, is scened with 
much of dime-novel effect. 

For people who do not regard 
‘‘style’’ in their reading, but look 
more towards the dénouements of in- 
terest, this book will prove satisfac- 
tory and even entertaining. For 
those who really care for a first-class 
rendering the book will prove particu- 
larly lacking in this respect. A good 
deal of tragedy and many horrible 
episodes are effectively touched upon. 
Cruelty and a hair-raising uncanni- 
ness mark much of the reading. 
Especially in the case of ‘‘ Mrs. Kes- 
teven’’ are we given a distinct feeling of 
repulsion and almost fear. Ifa ‘‘ good 
style’’ and solid setting had been 
joined to this ‘‘squeamish-feltjaction,’’ 
a very creditable book might have been 
developed, and this weak waste of 
‘* good events ’’ avoided. Mr. Cobban 
boasts a splendid imagination and a 
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good strong ‘‘mind hand,’’ that 
twists the circumstances where it 
wills. Nevertheless, he lacks the 
thing which is much concerned in 
books of the present day—that 
‘*style’’ which is chiefly obtained by 
hard and constant study of the ‘‘ wor- 
thy works’’ of others. It is a ‘‘lit- 
erary branch’’ never lost when once 
grown, and without it the ‘‘ tree of 
knowledge ’’ is unsuccessful and awk- 
ward in its growth and beauty. 


CRiw 
TEN SINGING LESSONS. 


Mme. Marchesi’s ‘‘Ten Singing 
Lessons’’ is a remarkable book, con- 
taining solid instruction as well as an 
unusual interest. Toa singer the ‘‘les- 
sons’’ would prove most attractive. 
For those who do not possess the song- 
gift the volume will provide an enter- 
tainment and charm which is seldom 
found in books of this genus. 
Mme. Marchesi seems to take a per- 
sonal interest in her pupils, and to her 
readers also she seems to stretch out 
a helping hand and to smile at them 
a pleasant recognition. 

The book is well gotten up, care- 
fully and regularly constructed, yet it 
not only contains dry technic and 
didacticity, but it is thoroughly sof- 
tened and made easy by the artistic 
ideas of a born teacher, as well as an 
attractive and strongly-charactered 
woman. 

Madame herself is an interesting 
study. The ‘‘artiste’’ or the ‘‘ wom- 
an,’’ we know not which, excels. 
She seems to be an harmoniously per- 
fected idea of them both. 

There is much to be learned from 
the ‘‘ Ten Singing Lessons,’’so clearly 
and so pleasantly taught. A beginner 
in vocal music would gain much 
knowledge from them, and a gradu- 
ated musician could not fail to be 
benefited. Mme. Marchesi also gives 
us interesting hints of interesting 
pupils ; such as Melba, Calvé, Eames, 
and other steady shining stars of 
the music-heaven. ; 

All her accounts are accurate and 
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entertainingly personal. A good talk 
with Madame Marchesi could not bring 
out a more pleasant naturalness of 
conversation. For those who cannot 
talk to Madame herself we would 
advise the ‘‘ Ten Singing Lessons ’’ 
as an invaluable substitute. 


CRirws 


THE NINETEENTH HOLE. 


‘* The Nineteenth Hole ’’ is a book 
of well-written interesting golf 
and auto stories. The stories are 
light, ingeniously concocted and skill- 
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ner of which will get ‘‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World”’ as his prize. 
Jack wins the match and carries off 
with great pride Cicely, who is to him 
‘* The Greatest Thing in the World.”’ 
The prize-giver is the father of this 
living prize, and it is just as he is de- 
bating what to give, that Jack comes 
and claims his own. This takes the 
great weight of the decision from off 
the mind of this perturbed old man, 
and he becomes quite as smiling as 
the two satisfied young lovers. 

Then there comes a great breaking 
of clubs, and a mending of hearts. 


““SMASHED HIS FAVORITE PLAY-CLUB"’ 


From ‘‘ The Nineteenth Hole’ 


fully worked out. Love and laughter 
and, of course. the inimitable golf, are 
the compounds which are carefully 
mixed together and cunningly con- 
trived into startling finishes and satis- 
factory climaxes. 

The illustrations, too, are by noted 
artists and are thoroughly worthy of 
their masters’ reputations. 

The ‘‘Greatest Thing in the 
World’’ is the name of one of the 
most taking of the stories. It de- 
scribes a most exciting game, the win- 


Copyright, 1901, by Harper and Brothers 


Golf is dethroned, love is again raised 
to its right place. Piles of broken 
clubs and bruised balls strew the 
course. The caddies all turn into 
Cupids and the players towards one 
another. It is a Utopia after long 
years of wretched golf government, 
and the kingdom recedes from the 
golfiac authority. Love becomes king 
over all, and love’s soft words take 
the place of golfslang and all the 
rest of those bad words produced by 
the golf irritation. 
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A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. 


This book is pleasing in its plot and 
delightful in its English. It runs 
smoothly and lacks no interest even 
in its laziest pages. The scene of the 
story is laid in the Alps. The heroine 
is a peasant girl of noble de- 
scent from ‘‘ way back’’; close on 
her footsteps comes an American 
maiden—the heroine of modern fic- 
tion ; and these two make it warm for 
as many men and more, breaking 
their hearts and mending them all in 
the allotted and somewhat short space 
of 306 pages. 

The scenery around the Alps is de- 
scribed prettily but not grandly. The 
‘* local color,’’ the ‘‘ native shade,’’ 
is splendidly and harmoniously paint- 
ed. It is very well written and 
clearly the production of an author 
and not an amateur. It is like a voice 
that well trained neither strains itself 
to sing nor smothers the notes, but 
gives them out evenly, clearly, and 
beautifully with the least exertion 
possible, and which years of practice 
and intelligent education have engen- 
dered. 

There is nothing very startling in 
the book, and the genius of ‘‘ effect’’ 
is almost totally lacking. This is 
well repaid by the genius of simplic- 
ity, good wording, and well-toned 
coloring. There is much delicate 
meaning throughout the story and 
little boasting or affectation of style. 
Altogether the book is the delightfully 
refined and artistic production of a 
highly developed but not over- 
strained intellect. The monotonous 
and Lotos-like inanimateness of the 
Italian atmosphere is thoroughly por- 
trayed. It is not lazy enough to dream 
our senses away in, but stimulating 
us rather out of our reverie. 

A clear-cut cleanness of outline and 
a safe knowledge of what she is tell- 
ing us, takes away any indefiniteness 
of the design and gives us the truth 
pleasantly and not too forcibly. 

The illustrations are by Orson 
Lowell. They do fot show much 
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character in their drawing but there 
is a southern atmosphere about them 
that suits the story still more than 
would a stronger pen lacking good 
local coloring. 


GRiws 
CRANKISMS. 


This little book is fantastic besides 
being reasonably bright and under- 
standable. The philosophy in it is 
more sound than original, the drawing 
in it more artistic than accurate. 
Nevertheless the volume presents an 
attractiveness and holds an individual 
charm far beyond that of heavier and 
more carefully’ constructed material. 
The book may be read in less than an 
hour, yet we find ourselves turning 
back to look deeper into some saying 
which before we did not quite ap- 
preciate, or to some picture of the un- 
usually exaggerated type which isa 
delightful weakness of the artist. 

The wording in the philosophical 
sayings is original if the ideas do fall 
short of the ‘‘ never thought before ’’ 
kind. It isan easy book to read, a 
pretty book to write and we would 
imagine it to be an easy book to sell. 
The illustrations are the hardest and 
the easiest-looking part of the book. 
They are lightly and carelessly drawn 
but they show an innate talent not 
often unearthed amongst us. 

On the cover we find this little in- 
scription : 

‘“What men see in women or 
women in men to admire is generally 
a puzzle to those who know the men 
and women in question intimately.’’ 

Beside this bit of philosophy stands 
an exaggeratedly artistic creation— 
feminine, of course. She holds a 
scepter, ribbon-trimmed, and a halo 
haunts her head. At her feet there 
bows down a man—most miserable, 
from all appearances. He is ‘‘ pro- 
posing,’’ evidently, to his ‘‘fate’’ who 
stands before him. She is an embodi- 
ment of the new woman—exaggerated, 
artistic, uncertain—and American. 
We will hope that she accepts him. 
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Or we hope that he will forget her. 
His misery seems to be intense and 
either of these conclusions would per- 
haps serve to raise him to an upright 
position of normal cheerfulness again. 
All the pictures are pliable and the 
author makes them do a sort of pic- 
tured Delsarte that delights us with 
their suppleness and makes us fear for 
their backs. ‘‘Crankisms’’ is a 
book of welcomely strange conceits 
and should be appreciated for its 
daring flightiness as well as its very 
modern affectedness of touch. 


=Among the books announced for 
early publication are ‘‘ Mistress Joy,’’ 
by Grace MacGowan Cooke and Annie 
Booth McKinney, well-known news- 
paper writers in the South, who have 
here written a romance of the close of 
the eighteenth century, in which 
Aaron Burr is a conspicuous charac- 
ter; ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs, of the Cabbage 
Patch,’’ by Alice Caldwell Hegan, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, a pathetic and 
humorous little story which will make 
a popular Christmas book; ‘‘An Okla- 
homa Romance,’’ by Helen Churchill 
Candee, a timely story of a love affair 
complicated with a land claim; and 
‘‘Tom Beauling,’’ a romance of to- 
day, by Gouverneur Morris, of New 
York, a book which is said to be re- 
markable for its humor and vivacity. 


IN A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 


There the moon leans out and blesses 
All the dreamy hills below ; 

Here the willows wash their tresses 
Where the water-lilies blow, 
In the stream that glideth slow. 


High in heaven, in serried ranges, 
Cloud-wreaths float through pallid light, 
Like a flock of swans that changes 
In the middle Autumn night, 
North for South in ordered flight. 


What know ye, who hover yonder, 
More than I, of that veiled good 
Whither all things lead, I wonder, 
That ye follow the wind’s mood 
In such patient quietude ? 
—F. Wyville Home. 


4l 


ASKED AnD 
AW ee RED 


F. L. H.— 

The poem beginning ‘‘I am dying, Egypt, 
dying,’’ was written by General W. H. 
Lytle, and can be found in Sullivan’s Stand- 
ard Recitations, No. 2. 


J. E. M.—The quotation asked for in July 
Book News is found in the latter part of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur,” and reads as 
follows : 

‘*To the island-valley of the Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly.”’ 


OBIPUZARY 


JOHANNA SPyYRI, the well-known German 
writer of books for the young, died in Swit- 
zerland, July 8. Mme. Spyri was born near 
Zurich, December 6, 1829. In 1870 she 
began her literary activity by publishing a 
collection of stories entited ‘‘ Am Sonntag.’’ 
Since then she wrote nearly thirty volumes 
of tales for children. Of these her charm- 
ing ‘‘Swiss Stories for Children and those 
who love children,’’ ‘‘ Gritli’s Children,’’ 
‘* Heidi,’ ‘‘ Rico and Wiseli,’’ and ‘‘ Red 
Letter Stories,’’ have appeared in English 
translations in this country. 


PROF. HERBERT BAXTER ADAMS, for 
many years of Johns Hopkins University, 
died at Amherst, Mass., July 30. Professor 
Adams was born at Shutesbury, Mass., April 
16, 1850, was graduated at Amherst College 
in 1872, and received a Ph.D. from Heidel- 
berg University in Germany in 1876. He 
was a fellow in history at Johns Hopkins 
from 1876 to 1878, and since then had been 
successively associate professor and pro- 
fessor in that university. Professor Adams 
was made a doctor of laws by the University 
of Alabama in 1891, and was lecturer in 
Smith College from 1878 to 1881. His 
largest work as an author was ‘The Life 
and Writings of Jared Sparks,’’ but he did 
much in the line of educational and histor- 
ical monographs, which attracted wide 
attention. Since 1887 he had been the 
editor of Contributions to American Edu- 
cational History for the United States 
Bureau of Education, and was editor of the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histor- 
ical and Political Science. — Publishers’ 
Weekly. 
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NEW BOOK ONEW EDITION! 


; ARCHITECTURE 
| ABBEY CHURCHES OF BATH AND 
MALMESBURY AND THE CHURCH 
' OF SAINT LAURENCE, BRADFORD- 
* oNn-Avon, THE. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. Uniform with the 
‘Cathedral Series,’’ intended to describe 
the lesser edifices of England, whose size 
often equals that of a cathedral, six having 
been issued. As in cathedrals, the histories 
of the buildings are first treated, the interior 
is carefully described and illustrations point 
the architectural and archeological com- 
ment. The usual lists of a guide book are 
included. 116 pp. I2mo. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF BRISTOL, THE. 
A description of its fabric and a brief history 
of the Episcopal See. By H. J. L. J. 
Massé, M.A. One of a series on English 
cathedrals whose aim is ‘‘ to produce a work 
compiled with sufficient knowledge and 
scholarship to be of value to the student of 
archeology and history and yet not in too 
technical language for an ordinary visitor 
and tourist.’’ History and architecture are 
mingled in the treatment, and illustrations 
and plans add to the value of the work for 
reference. In all, twenty-five of the series 
have appeared. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 
I12pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


eH 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By E. 
C. Gaskell, author of ‘‘Mary Barton,”’’ 
etc. Reprinted from the first edition 
and edited with an introduction and notes 
by Temple Scott and B. W. Willett. A re- 
print of the life of Charlotte Bronté by Mrs. 
Gaskell, which first appeared in 1857. An 
introduction reviews the circumstance of 
its production at the request of Charlotte 
Bronté’s surviving sister. A bibliography 
of the leading authorities which have ap- 
peared since upon Miss Bronté gives the 
basis of annotations which add whatever 


necessary to Mis. Gaskell’s life. There is 
a full index, a facsimile of the original title 
page, halftone illustrations of various 
scenes, and the format is uniform with the 
Haworth Edition. 526 pp. I2mo. 


SKETCHES OF BOOKSELLERS OF OTHER 
Days. By E. Marston. Illustrated. 182 pp. 
16mo. 

See review. 


SoME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 
HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
granddaughter, Susan H. Oldfield. With 
portraits. 286 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


TENNYSON. By Morton Luce. A con- 
densed study of Tennyson’s works with no 
attempt at criticism, the comment being 
appreciation rather than analysis. Tenny- 
son’s predecessors, life and characteristics 
are briefly described. His successive pub- 
lications are then described in detail, with 
a brief argument of their subject, com- 
menting upon the meter, and an explana- 
tion of their object and purpose. This method 
leads to a somewhat trite comment, but a 
large number of facts are brought together 
which are made accessible by an index. 
The Temple Primers. With portrait. 166 


pp. 32mo. 
a th 


EDUCATIONAL 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By 
Alan Sanders. This work, intended for the 
use of classes in high schools, academies, 
and preparatory schools, contains several 
distinctive features. Some of the more 
obvious steps of the demonstrations are 
omitted in the propositions after the first 
few, thus forcing the pupil to reason for 
himself. All constructions, such as draw- 
ing parallels, erecting perpendiculars, etc., 
are given before they are required to be 
used in demonstrations. Many exercises, 
drawn largely from the entrance examina- 
tion papers of the leading colleges and sci- 
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entific schools, are given at the end of the 
book. 247 pp. I2mo. 


LA NEUVAINE DE COLETTE PAR JEANNE 
ScHULTZ. Edited for school use. By Flor- 
ence I.C. Lye. ‘‘Colette’’ has been se- 
lected for school use in this edition because 
it is written in the simple and familiar 
speech which a native child first hears 
spoken all about him, and it is with this 
everyday idiom of France that the study of 
French should begin. Exercises in the 
idioms, which are re-written in somewhat 
different form, complete the work. 148 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


L’ENFANT ESPION AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Reginald R. Goodell, M. A. These 
stories are all simple in style and construc- 
tion, and interesting and attractive in sub- 
ject matter. Brief biographical accounts of 
the authors precede the text, and the notes 
explain all historical and other allusions. 
Exercises are given in French composition 
based on each story, and a full vocabulary 
is also included. 142 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


eH 


E Ss S) A Y S) 


EVERYDAY THOUGHTS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, author 
of ‘‘An Ambitious Man,’’ etc. Short social 
essays in the well-known style of the point 
of view of Mrs. Wilcox, newspapery in 
character, reviewing various familiar phases 
of the daily life of women. With portrait. 


345 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 


HOME THOUGHTS. By C. 
mo. 
See review. 


31I pp. I2- 


MEN AND LETTERS. By Herbert Paul. 


334 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SwIFT, D. D., 
THE. Edited by Temple Scott. The fifth 
volume of Swift’s works is composed of his 
political pamphlets written for the Harley 
administration during the period to which 
he owed most of his reputation. These 
pamphlets are printed with a reproduction 
of the original title page. Vol. V. His- 
torical and Political Tracts. English. With 
portrait. 491 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE, THE. By Henry 
Wood, author of ‘‘ Edward Burton.’’ 302 pp. 
12mo. 

See review. 
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AFRICAN TREASURE, AN. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban, author of ‘‘ The Red Sultan,’’ etc. 
A reprint in cheap form of a novel which 
appeared in England five years ago, illus- 
trated by local photographs, which make 
free use of life in Morocco and the lives of 
some actual residents there. The picture 
of the country is fairly accurate, without 
showing special knowledge. The Red- 
Letter Series. 367 pp. I2mo. Paper. 

BELEAGUERED FOREST, THE. By Elia 
W. Peattie. 349 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


CHANGELING, THE. By Sir Walter Be- 
sant, author of ‘‘The Master Craftsman,”’ 
etc. One of Sir Walter Besant’s latest 
novels, which appeared three years ago, 
introduces an American, and deals in his 
usual conventional fashion with the English 
life of thirty years ago. 317 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


CRYSTAL SCEPTRE, THE. A story of ad- 
venture. By Philip Verriel Mighels, author 
of ‘‘ Nella, the Heart of the Army,’’ etc. This 
narrative takes us by way of a balloon into 
the midst of the Missing Links, next of kin 
somewhat unpleasantly suggestive of those 
detestable yahoos who were too much like 
humanity to be tolerated by it, but, upon 
the whole, poor relations of whom we need 
not be ashamed. The story is told with 
vigor, and carries one along with it. To 
those who like its kind it will be an acqui- 
sition, especialiy to the boyish reader, who 
will like it the better because of the 
romance crowning the adventure. 389 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


DRONE AND A DREAMER, A. By Nelson 
Lloyd, author of ** The Chronic Loafer.’’ 
Illustrated. 259 pp. I21no. 

See review. 


FIANDER’S WIDOW. Anovel. By M. E. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), author of 
‘*The Duenna of a Genius,’’ etc. 357 pp- 
12 mo. 

See review. 


FouR-LEAVED CLOVER. By Maxwell 
Gray, author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,’’ etc. This is a story of English 
life, with the usual gallant officer and the 
usual pretty, spirited girl in it. The only 
strikingly original feature of the tale is an 
encounter in which the heroine knocks 
the villain down, landing him in the mud 
of a goose-pond and disturbing the geese 
very much. 295 pp. I12mo, paper.—Wash- 
ington Times. 
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GALLANT FIGHT, A. By Marion Harland. 
A reprint of a novel of English and Ameri- 
can life, which first appeared in 1888, and is 
now issued in paper covers. 414 pp. I2mo. 


GEOFFREY STRONG. By Laura E. 
Richards, author of ‘‘ Captain January,” 
etc. In this story of New England, Mrs. 
Richards, whose ‘‘Captain January ’’ has had 
a circulation of over 100,000, describes a 
seaside village of the Northern Coast, with 
its two maiden ladies and a young doctor, 
with a thread of a love story passing through 
it. A charming idyl, fresh and character- 
istic. Illustrated. 217 pp. 16mo. 


GIRL, OF CHICAGO, A. By Mary Moncure 
Parker, author of ‘‘A Lucky Hazard,”’ etc. 
A study of Chicago life, written with much 
spirit, some knowledge and an itching de- 
sire to compass social criticism. The rise 
of a Chicago millionaire in society, a bach- 
elor dinner, an afternoon tea, the appear- 
ance of an English Lord and the marriage 
of the millionaire’s daughter, are the sub- 
jects of chapters strung loosely together, 
and having in them much minute local de- 
scription, told with no special mastery of 
the technical conditions of novel-writing. 
140 pp. I2mo. 


GOLDEN TooTH, THE. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban, author ‘‘A Royal Exchange,”’ etc. 
306 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


HousE OF ROMANCE, THE. Certain 
stories including ‘‘ La Bella,’’ and others, 
re-collected by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
authors of ‘‘The Bath Comedy.’ etc. 375 
pp- I2mo. 

See review. 


J. DEvVLIN—Boss. A romance of Ameri- 
can politics. By Francis Churchill . Wil- 
liams. Illustrated by Clifford Carlton. 520 
pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


LITTLE DoRRIT. By Charles Dickens. 
This novel, by the use of extremely thin 
paper, is condensed to a single small volume 
where the type is large enough to be com- 
fortable, and the off-print is not noticeable. 
New Century Library. 895pp. 16mo. 


MAID OF MAIDEN LANE, THE. A sequel 
to ‘‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon.” A love 
story. By Amelia E. Barr, author of ‘‘Friend 
Olivia,’ etc. .n historical novel opening 
in New York in 1791, depicting life of the 
day with a constant reference to the recent 
English occupation, the French Revolution, 
then in progress, and occasionally introduces 
an historic character, with more of an effort 
o picture the life of a period than to make 
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plain the characters of the hero and heroine 
The People’s Library. Illustrated. 338 pp.. 
I2mo. Paper. 


MANAGER OF THE B. AND A., THE. A 
novel. By Vaughan Kester. 275pp. I2 mo. 
See review. 


MARjORY MOORE. By Adeline Sergeant, 
author of ‘“‘ Daunay’s Tower,’’ etc. A re- 
publication in less expensive form of a 
novel which appeared as one of the ‘“‘ Red- 
wood’’ novels, which appeared in 1896. 
426 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


Mrs. GREEN. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd. 
Mrs. Green is the woman who comes to the 
country parsonage whenever ‘‘ we are ‘ out 
of a cook,’ or ‘looking for a house- 
maid,’’’ and favors the rector’s daughter 
with her reflections upon marriage, the 
handling of drunken husbands, the myster- 
ies of politics during the ‘‘ Kharki’’ gen- 
eral election, missionaries, and other things 
—all in the strange, dialect of the English 
lower classes, which know not ‘‘h’s”’ or 
grammar. The author makes Mrs. Green 
consistent in her uneducated, inconsistent 
feminine way from first to last. The woman 
is a character, not merely a mouthpiece for 
dialect. 178 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


NINETEENTH HOLE, THE. Being tales of 
the fair green. By Van Tassel Sutphen. 
Second Series. Illustrated. 191 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


‘*£19,coo.’’ By Burford Delannoy, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Missing Cyclist,’’ etc. 297 pp. 
I2mo, 


OLD HOUSE BY THE SEA, THE. By Sarah 
E. Phipps, This novel, the first by its 
author, opens with a haunted house and 
the discovery in it by a young woman of a 
piece of paper with acipher uponit. The 
adventures which attend the use of this 
house, which the young woman has inher- 
ited, by smugglers, and a love plot com- 
plete the story. With portrait. 203 pp. 
I2mo. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. By M. E. Fran- 
cis.. (Mrs. Francis Blundell.) Illustrated 
by Claud C. DuPré Cooper. 316 pp. I2mo. 
See review, 


PRINCESS OF THE HILLS, A. 
Burton Harrison. 306pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


By Mrs. 


PRINCETONIAN, A. A story of under- 
graduate life at the college of New Jersey. 
By James Barnes, author of ‘‘ Midshipman 
Farragut,’’ etc. This novel of life in Prince- 
ton College by a member of the class of 
1891, first published in 1896, is now in its 




















fifth edition. The young freshman is in- 
troduced at the beginning of his career and 
carried through his four years with the usual 
little love story. The book appears as one 
of the University Series, which carry three 
other novels, two on Harvard and one on 
Yale. 431 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


REGENERATION OF HELEN GALBRAITH ; 
OR, WATERS THAT Pass AWAy, THE. By 
N. B. Winston. A reprint of a novel which 
appeared two years ago, which opens in the 
home of a painter, disabled by an accident, 
whose wife is forced to support him. She 
endeavors to earn their joint livelihood by 
writing, and the story takes her through 
circles of journalism and literature, about 
both of which there is much comment. 
322 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


ROAD TO RIDGEBY’s, THE. By Frank 
Burlingame Harris. In the last pages of this 
story, the hero reveals the simple mystery 
of his incognito. Until then he had worked 
as a farm hand with the Ridgebys, who 
met him accidentally after he had, hero 
fashion, thrashed a bully. Newton, of 
course, fell in love with the educated, beau- 
tiful, yet sensible, Sibley, an adopted 
daughter of the old farmer. About this 
slender thread of romance the plot is 
woven, but there is a freshness in the treat- 
ment of the characters and a photographic 
clearness in depicting the hard, grinding 
life on western farms that give genuine 
interest to the story. The young author 
wrote with a purpose, wrote strongly if 
somewhat immaturely. 334 pp. I2mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


SONG OF THE SWORD, A. A romance of 
1796. By Leo Ditrichstein. This historical 
novel of a period just after the French 
Revolution introduces Bonaparte in the 
opening of his career at the Bridge of Lodi, 
and turning intoa novel the romantic drama 
of the same title in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Sothern appeared. 286 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


WHEN A WITCH IS Younc. A historical 
novel. By 4-19-69) 442pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


WHEN THE LAND Was YOUNG. Being 
the true romance of Mistress Antoinette 
Huguenin and Captain Jack Middleton in 
the days of the Buccaneers. By Lafayette 
McLaws. Illustrated. 383 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


WHIRLIGIG, THE. By Mayne Lindsay, 
author of ‘‘The Valley of Sapphires.’’ 
Writing somewhat in the manner of Anthony 
Hope, Mr. Lindsay has made a novel of ro- 
mance that is very lively reading, despite 
the impossibilities of plot and an occasional 
careless failure in constructing the environ- 
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ment. The time of the story is the present, 
and the scene is in an Old World principality 
not to be found on the map. The situation 
described arises from the resemblance of a 
traveling Englishman to a _ conspirator 
against the peace of this principality, and 
his consequent kidnapping by some of the 
conspirator’s enemies. This time the Anglo- 
Saxon triumphs over all foes, and overcomes 
all difficulties by the strength of his arm 
and the nimbleness of his wit. There isa 
new touch in this story, however, for here 
the hero wins not because of his training for 
war or for the world’s emergencies, or be- 
cause of any racial resourcefulness, but be- 
cause of the inspiring, revivifying power of 
love. Illustrated. 285 pp. 12mo.—/Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


WILDERSMOOR. A novel. By C. L. An- 
trobus, author of ‘‘ Quality Corner,’’ etc. 
This book reveals all this author’s many ad- 
mirable gifts, her careful training in her art, 
her ability to draw character, her sharp eye 
for the salient mental features of the Lan- 
cashire folk and their speech—above all, her 
happy knack of making her reader feel the 
atmosphere of the country, in sunshine and 
rain, in summer and winter. A murder 
mystery of the moor furnishes the main 
thread of the story, but it is, after all, the 
daily life of the characters, the consistent, 
felicitous interpretation of their thoughts 
and motives, the admirable local color, that 
gives value to Mrs. Antrobus’s works. 446 
pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Mail and Express. 


WoMAN ALONE, A. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman,’’ etc. The three short stories 
which make up this volume all treat the 
same theme of isolation, through an ill- 
assorted marriage, through the struggle for 
existence, or through crime. Mrs. Clifford 
has a true perception of the complicated, 
over-civilized characters with which, usually, 
she deals, and her style, the reader will 
hardly need to be reminded, is highly epi- 
grammatic. This is her comment, for ex- 
ample, on an unwelcome marriage forced 
unawares upon the attention of an English 
family: ‘‘Knowledge comes thus some- 
times—soft-footed and voiceless ; but hurry- 
ing. as if the gods had flung it at us to save 
a situation.’” 307 pp. I2mo. Paper.— 
N. Y. Post. 


se 
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PROVENGAL Lyric, THE. By Lewis F. 
Mott. This lecture delivered before the 
‘*Comparative Literature Society,’’ De- 
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cember I, 1900, reviews from the stand- 
point of a popular audience, Provencal love 
poems, with translations, and outlines the 
life story of some of those who wrote them. 


59 pp. 12mo. 


RABBI’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE OBERAM- 
MERGUA PASSION PLAY, A. Being a series 
of six lectures, with three supplemental 
chapters bearingon the subject. By Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf, D.D. With portrait. 
226 pp. 21 mo. 


SCHOPENHAUER. A lecture. By Thomas 
Bailey Saunders. A study of Schopenhauer 
by an English author who has translated 
many of his essays, and who, in the present 
criticism, endeavors to place his subject in 
relation with the philosophy of the period. 
But little biographical material is included. 


95 pp. I2mo. 


~ 


L E py T E R S 


ETON Boy’s LETTERS, AN. Selected and 
arranged by the author of “A Day of My 
Life at Eton.’’ On the title page the author 
informs us that his work has been merely to 
‘* select and arrange,’’ but there is a note of 
maturity in the text that indicates for the 
author—whoever he may be—a secure ar- 
rival at years of discretion. However, the 
book is eminently readable, is full of boy- 
hood, too, and of boyhood’s joys and trials, 
and is, finally, well worth the perusal of all 
who are interested in the subject of English 
schools. 210 pp. 16mo.—PAiladelphia 
Press. 


LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZA- 
BETH, THE. 229 pp. I2mo. 


se 


LITERATURE 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. A  LABORA- 
TORY METHOD. By H.L. Mason, author of 
‘* Students’ Readings and Questions in Eng- 
lish Literature.’’ This study of American 
literature by the Professor of English lan- 
guage and literature in Drexel Institute 
takes up the subject with a view to study by 
direct contact with references and authors 
rather than through-the methods of the 
manual. A working list of reference books 
is first presented. A brief study is made of 
the colonial and revolutionary periods. The 


literature of the past century is then con- 
sidered by subjects. First poetry, then 
essays, history, oratory, nature studies, ad- 
venture, humor and pathos, mystery and 
terror, idealism and realism, the national 
novel, local portraiture of different sections, 
and the historical novel. In each of these 
subjects a list of works is cited, references 
are given for study, and questions follow. 
186 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


se & 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE 


A BC OF THE TELEPHONE. A practical 
and useful treatise for students and workers 
in telephony. By James E. Homans, A. M. 
An elementary account of the telephone, 
intended to explain it for students and 
workers in telephony. The development 
of the industry is reviewed to the present 
date, full descriptions are given of various 
inventions, and the practical work of in- 
stalling and managing a telephone system 
is treated in detail. The work follows the 
American practice. Illustrated. 335 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR ERECTING 
Gas-LIGHTING AND BELL-FITTING FOR 
AMATEURS. By Edward Trevert. New 
revised, fourth edition. Illustrated. 64 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


=~ 


M U S) C. 


TEN SINGING LzEssons. By Mathilde- 
Marchesi. Preface by Madame Melba. 
With portrait. 198 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


se 


NATURAL HISTORY 


INSECT BooK, THE. By Leland O. 
Howard, Ph. D. This book deals scientifi- 
cally, yet in a style to attract the lay 
reader, with bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, 
flies and other North American insects 
exclusive of the butterflies, moths and 
beetles. Mr. Howard sets forth in detail 
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the life histories of these insects, and gives 
an intimate account of the most wonderful 
facts in the insect world around us which is 
only now becoming the object of thor- 
ough study even by scientists, and which 
the amateur finds uncommonly alluring. 
Illustrated. 429 pp. Indexed. Quarto.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

See With New Books. 


STORY OF KING ALFRED, THE. By Walter 
Besant. Oneof the very last of Sir Walter 
Besant’s works, written with a view to the 
Millenary of Alfred. It sketches England 
in the ninth century and describes his child- 
hood, education, wars, religion, laws, writ- 
ings and reign. Illustrated. 187 pp. 32mo. 
See review. 


se 


OUTDOOR STUDIES 


BooK OF ASPARAGUS, THE. By Charles 
lott, F. RR. H.S. Together with chapters 
on the history, decorative uses and cookery 
of these vegetables, by the editor. Trav- 
elers abroad are always interested in the 
enormous stalks of asparagus seen even in 
humble places and proclaiming the fact 
that so far as this vegetable goes American 
gardeners or American climatic conditions 
have as yet no right to compare our product 
with that of Europe generally. Professor 
llott’s book culture may therefore be ben 
trovato to the specialist, but it is much to 
be doubted if after all its precepts will be 
proved here in a climate so different to 
that of England, for which country the 
treatise was written. In the  conclud- 
ing chapters, however, are many hints 
as to the history, decorative uses and 
cookery of not only asparagus, but celery, 
salsify and sea kale. Housekeepers are 
always glad of an opportunity to present an 
old friend under a new face, and so they, 
too, will find this little volume of use. 
108 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. By Ger- 
trude Jekyll. ‘‘In this book,’’ says the 
author in her preface, ‘‘a portion only of 
the great subject of horticulture is con- 
sidered, namely, simple ways of using some 
of the many beautiful mountain plants, and 
the plants of marsh and water. It is in- 
tended as a guide to amateurs, being written 
by one of their number who has tried to 
work out some of the problems presented 
by the use of these classes of plants to the 
bettering of our gardens and outer grounds.”’ 
Illustrated. The ‘‘ Country Life’’ Library. 


177 pp. 8vo. 


4/ 
P oO E T R Y 


LEGENDARY LORE OF MACKINAC. Orig- 
inal poems of Indian legends of Mackinac 
Island. By Lorena M. Page. Illustrated. 
I3I pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


RABBI BEN EzRA. By Robert Browning. 
Browning’s well-known poem is printed with 
a floriated title page, and a paraphrase 
signed E. B., which is intended for readers 
who cannot understand Browning. Asketch 
of Rabbi Ben Ezra completes the postlude. 
37 pp. 16mo. 


se & 


POLITICA L AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
AN. By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D. This in- 
troduction to political economy first ap- 
peared twelve years ago. It has since had 
a wide circulation, and its present revised 
edition is in its thirty-firstthousand. Itisan 
endeavor to place political economy in its 
relation to the general development of 
sciological science. It is throughout colored 
with Professor Ely’s view that in the pro- 
gress of the past thirty years capital has 
gained and labor has lost. It is provided 
with a scheme of lessons of bibliography and 
other aids to study. New and revised 
edition. 387 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


es 
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MISSION PROBLEMS AND MISSION METH- 
ODS IN SOUTH CHINA. Lectures on 
Evangelistic Theology. By J. Campbell 
Gibson. Illustrated. 332 pp. 12mo. 


se 


RURAL SCIENCE 


FARM POULTRY. A popular sketch of 
domestic fowls for the farmer and amateur. 
By George C. Watson, M.S. In his first 
chapter the author describes poultry raising 
as a business, giving some idea of its present 
extent, the capital and land required to 
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pesca it on extensively, the variety of the 
product, the means of marketing it and so 
forth. He then goes into detailed descrip- 
tion of the methods to be pursued with al 
the various breeds, describing buildings, 
food for eggs and food for meat, breeding 
and improvement and treatment for disease. 
This is done not only for chickens, but for 
ducks and geese, turkeys, guineas, pea- 
fowls and pigeons. The book will be found 
invaluable to all farmers and poultry breed- 
ers, while to those who are not it will prove 
a strong temptation to become such. The 
Rural Science Series. 341 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


FEEDING OF ANIMALS, THE. By Whit- 
man Howard Jordan. This book contains a 
description of the chemical elements and 
chief compounds important in animal nutri- 
tion, with a statement of such facts as to 
their sources, characteristics, distribution 
and functions as are important from a prac- 
tical point of view. The digestion of food 
and the causes affecting it are treated quite 
fully, which is also true of the physiological 
utilization of the several nutrients and their 
comparative worth for maintenance and 
production purposes. This volume is not 
an attempt to lay down rules for feeding 
animals, but is rather a discussion of the 
fundamentals which lie at the basis of intel- 
ligent practice. It is prepared with the ex- 
pectation that it will be useful both in the 
class-room and to the general reader. The 
Rural Science Series. 450 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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CITIES OF THE SUN, THE. By George 
Woodward Warder, author of ‘ Invisible 
Light,’’ etc. This book is a mingling 
of physics and metaphysics. It is a 
fascinating work, as any volume must be 
which goes intelligently and with scientific 
plausibility into speculations concerning 
the destinies of men and the universe. Mr. 
Warder sufficiently indicates his themes in 
his preface. He says: ‘‘ In my former book 
I endeavored to formulate a new theory of 
creation. In the present volume I have 
endeavored to carry the theory a step further 
and to show that the suns are not only not 
hot or burning globes but are the self-lumi- 
nous perfected worlds of the universe, the 
personal residence of Deity and the future 
abode of man ; that housed in the heavenly 
mansions and beautiful Cities of the Sun 
are the former citizens of the solar planets, 
including earth’s mighty host of departed 
spirits.’’ 320 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. World. 
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APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS. CONDUCT, 
CULTURE AND RELIGION. By J. L. Spald- 
ing. ‘‘The point of view of these aphor- 
isms and reflections is that of religion and 
culture, the general idea being that each 
one fashions and bears his world with him, 
and that unless he himself become wise, 
strong and loving, no change in his circum- 
stances can make him rich or free or 
happy.’’—/n/roductory Note. 292pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


COMPLETE TRIBUNE PRIMER, THE. By 
Eugene Field. A reprint of the ‘ Tribune 
Primer’’ which Eugene Field published in 
Denver, an excessively rare work, together 
with illustrations by F. Opper. 142 pp. 
I2mo. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


SURREY. By Walter Jerrold. A county 
guide to the rural life of Surrey, written by 
a practiced hand, giving in a gazetteer an 
account of each place, furnishing routes for 
cycling, sketches of nature in birds and 
insects, as well asin geology, and accounts, 
divided into chapters, or itineraries of the 
characteristic scenes and life of the charm- 
ing county. With illustratious by J. A. 
Symington. 316pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


STORY OF BRUGES, THE. By Ernest 
Gilliat-Smith. As the author points out, 
‘* few great medizval towns possess so many 
memorials of the past, alike on masonry 
and on parchment, as does the ancient town 
of Bruges.’’ The present work does not 
profess to be a complete history of the city, 
but only an outline of its more marked 
characteristics. A very faithful reflection, 
however, is given, both by pen and pencil, 
of its extreme beauty and historic interest, 
and the antiquarian and artistic reader will 
alike be deeply engrossed in its pages. 
Medieval Towns. [Illustrated by Edith 
Calvert and Herbert Railton. 418 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo.—London Publishers’ Circu- 
lar. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN CANADA 
AND THE INDIAN TERRITORIES. Between 
the years 1760 and 1776. By Alexander 
Henry. Alexander Henry, born in New 
York, August, 1739, spent the years from 
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1760 to 1776 in the extreme North and 
Northwest Canadian wilderness in the fur 
trade. His work was first published in 1807 
without attracting any special attention. It 
is now republished in Canada owing to the 
light which it throws upon the earlier life 
of what is now a settledcountry. The work 
has been carefully annotated with refer- 
ences, identifying sites and explaining 
various customs and practices. A preface 
gives a memoir of the author and a concise 
history of his family. Illustrated. New 
edition. 347pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS 


INDIAN BASKETRY. By George Wharton 
James, author of *‘ Nature Sermons,’’ etc. 
In Mr. James’s book there is to be found a 
particularly comprehensive study of the art 
of basketry as it was carried out by our 
aborigines. We do not know how long it 
may take the American public to take to 
heart Major Powell's general term of 
‘‘Amerind ’’ to express the generalization 
of the primitive American race. New 
words have to be coined for newer condi- 
tions. In a thorough description of the 
materials used change of environment 
would bring about differences in the raw 
materials. There are many collectors of 
Indian basketry in the United States, and a 
basket collection is not to be regarded as a 
fad. Our own experience is that the fine 
fashioning of Indian baskets is of the past. 
Then, too, the quiet, unobstrusive colors of 
the grasses or roots have taken on the ag- 
gressiveness of the aniline dyes. Indians 
now make baskets for the white men and 
not for themselves. ‘‘ Indian Basketry,’’ 
with its wealth of illustrations, is a leading 
archeological and ethnological work. 
238 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 
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_ GREAT WAR TREK, THE. With the Brit- 
ish Army on the Veldt. By James Barnes, 
author of ‘Midshipman Farragut,’’ etc. 
The author went to South Africa to watch 
the Boer war from the British side; and he 
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gives the results in a little book which 
seems to contain the summing-up and the 
small and familiar things from his news- 
paper-letters, woven into a consecutive nar- 
rative. Heconfesses that his volume will 
add nothing ‘‘ to the military history of the 
campaign or the practical situation in South 
Africa.’’ Probably, it will strike the aver- 
age reader that the book would really 
be an excellent thing to lay away in manu- 
script form, to be reread from time to time 
by theauthor in his future years as a sou- 
venir of an experience which must have 
been intensely interesting. It is scarcely 
to be classed as literature; and it comes. 
rather late in the day for a book of informa- 
tion, though it gives much of it—chiefly 
miniature, with a rather marked pro-British 
leaning, and a tendency to exalt Tommy At- 
kins ; while the author, very evidently, is 
disposed to think of the Boers, as he says 
the English private always speaks of them, 
‘‘ with the sanguinary adjective.’’ 372 pp. 
12mo.—WV. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completly worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women 


Genuine bears name ‘‘HcrsForp’s’’ on label, 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH 


T ARPARA ER ABR FRIiC SESE 


Abbey Churches of Bath and Malmesbury 
and the Church of Saint Lawrence, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon. By the Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A. Bells Cathedral Series. 45 cents; 
by mail, 52 cents. 


A. B. C. of the Telephone. By James E. 
Homans, A. M. 80 cents; by mail, 94 
cents. 


African Treasure, An. By J. Maclaren Cob- 
ban, author of ‘‘The Red Sultan,’’ etc. 
The Red-Letter Series. Paper, 33 cents ; 
by mail, 38 cents. 


American Literature—A Laboratory Meth- 
od. By H. P. Mason, author of ‘‘ Students’ 
Readings and Questions in English Lit- 
erature.’’ $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Beleaguered Forest, The. By Elia W. 
Peattie. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Book of Asparagus, The. By Charles [lott. 
Vol. I. Handbooks of Practical Garden- 
ing. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Cathedral Church of Bristol, The. By H. J. 
L. J. Massé, M. A. Bells Cathedral Series. 
45 cents ; by mail, 52 cents. 


Changeling, The. By Sir Walter Besant, 
author of ‘‘ The Master Craftsman,’’ etc. 
Stokes’ Library of Fiction. Paper, 33 
cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


Cities of the Sun, The. By George Wood- 
ward Warder, author of “ levies Light, a 
etc. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Crystal Sceptre, The. By Philip Verrill 
Michels, author of ‘‘ Nella, the Heart of 
the Army,” etc. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Drone and a Dreamer, A. By Nelson Lloyd. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Eton Boy’s Letters, An. Selected and ar- 
ranged by the author of ‘‘ A Day of My 
Life at Eton.’’ 90 cents; by mail, 97 
cents. 


Every-Day Thoughts in Prose and Verse. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, author of 
‘*Forms of Pleasure,” etc. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


Farm Poultry. By George C. Watson, M. S. 
The Rural Science Series. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.36. 


Feeding of Animals, The. By Whitman 
Howard Jordan. The Rural Science 
Series. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Four-Leaved Clover. By Maxwell Gray. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Gallant Fight, A. By Marion Harland. The 
Belford Series. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 


House of Romance, The. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, authors of ‘‘The Bath 
Comedy,’’ etc. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Indian Basketry. By George Wharton 
James, author of ‘‘ Nature Sermons,”’ etc. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.18. 


Insect Book, The. By Leland O. Howard, 
Ph. D. $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 


T. Devlin—Boss. By Francis Churchill Wil- 
liams. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth, The. 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Life of Charlotte Bronté. By E. C. Gaskell, 
author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,’’ etc. $1.60; by 
mail, $1.76. 





Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. New 
Century Library. 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 








Maid of Maiden Lane, The. By Amelia E. 
Barr, author of ‘‘ Friend Olivia,’ etc. The 
People’s Library. Paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 


Manager of the B. andA., The. By Vaughan 
Kester. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Marjory Moore. By Adeline Sergeant. 
Century Series. Paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 


Men and Letters. By Herbert Paul. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 


Nineteenth Hole, The. By Van Tassel 
Sutphen. Second Series. $1.15; by 
mail, $1.28. 


‘£19,000.’ By Burford Delannoy, author of 
‘*The Missing Cyclist,’’ etc. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


Pastorals of Dorset. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). $1.00; by mail, 
$1.13. 


Practical Inventions for Electric Gas-Light- 
ing and Belt-Fitting for Amateurs. By 
Edward Trévert. New revised, fourth 
edition. 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Princetonian, A. By James Barnes, author 
of ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,’’ etc. Paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D., The. 
Edited by Temple Scott. 85 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 


Rabbi Ben Ezra. By Robert Browning. 75 
cents; by mail, 78 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONT H—Wanamaker Prices 


Rabbi’s Impressions of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, A. By Rabbi Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, D.D. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 






Regeneration of Helen Galbraith ; or, Waters 

That Pass Away, The. By N. B. Winston. 
Dillingham’s American Author's Library. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Schopenhauer. By Thomas Bailey Saun- 
ders. 6o0cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, 
Countess Granville. By her Grand- 
daughter, Susan H. Oldfield. $3.75; by 
mail, $3.94. 


Song of the Sword, A. By Leo Ditrichstein. 
Dillingham’s Metropolitan Library. Paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Story of Bruges, The. By Ernest Gilliat- 
Smith. Medizval Towns. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.58. 


Story of King Alfred, The. By Walter 
Besant. The Library of Useful Stories. 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Tennyson. By Morton Luse. The Temple 
Primers. 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Travels and Adventures in Canada and the 
Indian Territories. Between the years 
1760 and 1776. By Alexander Henry. 
$4.00; by mail, $4.26. 


Wall and Water Gardens. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. ‘‘The Country Life’’ Library 
$3.75; by mail, $3.91. 


When a Witch is Young. By 4-19-69. $100; 
by mail, $1.12. 


When the Land was Young. By Lafayette 
McLaws. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Whirligig, The. By Mayne Lindsay, author 
of ‘‘ The Valley of Sapphires.’’ 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


Woman Alone, A. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman.’’ Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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We print a 
general book 
catalogue, 

a summer 
catalogue— 
mostly of 
light reading 
—and special 
catalogues 
from time to 
time. 


During vacation 
we added largely to C 1OO 
our stock of school 
books. 
| ) 


School time’s most 
here. We're ready 
for the first clap of 
of the bell. 


We never were 
so ready to furnish 
any book your boy or 
girl may need. 


We'll send 
you either if 
you'll send 
your name. 
We'll gladly send 
you price informa- 
tion or any other 


vant?) | JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








CRANKISMS 


BY 


LISLE DE VAUX MATTHEWMAN 
and CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS 














$1.00 





Square 12mo, with roo full-page illustrative drawings 











‘‘’The cleverness of the epigrams is heightened by the graceful and effective 
drawings by Clare Victor Dwiggins.’’ 












‘‘One of the bright- 
est little books of the 
year.’’—Journal, Eliz- 
abeth. 
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<qLike does not always _ 


worship like: Beauty often — 
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‘‘There is many a 
keen thrust at dealers 







































in sham in ‘ Crank- 
'%__ Times, 
Gloucester. 


* 


“‘A breezy book, to 
wake up all kinds of 
people.’’—#Herald, 
North Adams. 


* 


‘A smile-provoking 
book.’’—Herald, Nor- 
ristown. 
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“A wise, witty and 
mirth-provoking vol- 
ume.’’—FPlain Dealer, 
Cleveland. 














We don't believe that Lisle de Vaux Matthewman, 
author of the aphorisins contained in this attractive 
little volume, is really as hardened a cynic as his words 
make him appear. A dash of cynicism is relished in 
polite society to-day. It flips the rough edges off our 
conventionalism and supplies a substitute for the frank 
boldness that characterized the conversations of an 
earlier period. This polite cynicism enables a witty 
man to say all sorts of things about man’s constancy, 
woman's love, the golden calf, etc., etc., which he doesn’t 
mean at all, and which have value not because of the 
idea, so much as by the language in which they are 
clothed. Thus these ‘‘crankisms” of Mr. Matthewman. 
There are many of them that we don’t believe he means, 
but then there are many more that possess the strange 
value of truth, and more still that are not cynical at all, 
but deliciously whimsical, frothy, witty and delicate. 
Taking them altogether, they comprise a collection of 
up-to-date reflections of a sharp observer of polite society 
that will please none more than the people who make 











up polite society. For society dearly loves to be thought 
worldly, cynical and prostrate before the golden calf. 
Therefore, we hail with delight (in behalf of society) 
these aphorisms, which might be recommended to the 
busy society man, who has little leisure to think, as very 
desirable things to memorize, for use at dinners, dances, 
receptions, etc. Or, the more skillful beau may ring 
the changes on them satisfactorily. However, we fear 
neither will be able to carry away from the volume the 
complete charm of the aphorisms, since about 50 per 
cent. of that is due to the illustrations—1oo of them, and 
all full page—which Clare Victor Dwiggins contributes. 
Undoubtedly these drawings will goa long way toward 
winning for the book such popularity as it may attain. 
They are dainty, whimsical, and they illustrate in every 
instance the idea of the author. Indeed, if we write 
much more about this volume, we shall find ourselves 
asserting that the artist has succeeded in this instancein 
beating the author at his own game. 

—North American. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


For Sale by JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Book News is printed this year on our 


No. 53 Half-Tone Super 


HICH PAPER is well made, has a pure, bright 
‘color, well-closed surface and high finish. It 
is not as cheap as many supercalendered papers on the 
market, but is very low priced compared to other papers of 


similar quality. It is one of our 


GOOD PAPERS 


Among our “good papers’ we include a number, 
each having distinctly superior quality for its class; all at 
prices very little higher than asked for ordinary sheets. 
Like some others of our good papers, we carry this No. 53 
Half-Tone Super in stock, in both white and natural, in 


the regular sizes and weights. 


Printed samples mailed to any address for the asking. 


A. G. ELLIOT G COMPANY 


Rove Glen Paper Mills #£ £& #& & & & 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK RICHMOND, VA. 
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HANDY BOOKS for 
VISITORS to PHILADELPHIA 


Illustrated cover design, 


75 cents A handsome volume of 506 pages, Divided 


Into 15 Chapters, as follows: 


A Quaker Soldier - - Helen Campbell 
The City of a Dream - Helen Campbell 
Caspipina, the Story of a Mother Church, 
Louise Stockton 
Old Saint Joseph’s”s - - Elizabeth Robins 
The Old Philadelphia Library Louise Stockton 
Quaker and Tory - - Helen Campbell 
The Philadelphia Post Office Edwin A. Barber 
Shop Windows - Elizabeth Robins 
Public Schools’ - - - liza S. Turner 
A Master Builder - Helen Campbell 
Early Abolitionists— - Helen Campbell 
Medical Education~ - - Helen Campbell 
The Bettering House and 
Other Charities - - Louise Stockton 
The Right to Bear Arms Frank Willing Leach 
Stephen Girard - - - Louise Stockton 


With 174 illustrations from designs by Joseph 
Pennell, Alice Barber, Charles H. Stephens, 
Colin C. Cooper, Jr., Walter M. Dunk, 
Mary K. Trotter and others. 


By Mail, 90 cents 


Handy Guide to Philadelphia and 
Environs 


Including Atlantic City and Cape May. 
187 pages. 22 illustrations. Maps of Phila- 
delphia and 100 miles around Philadelphia. 
Paper, 18 cents ; by mail, 23 cents; cloth, 38 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Photographic Views of Philadelphia 

Contains 58 views of prominent buildings, 
points of interest; size,6%x8% inches. 
Paper covers, 18 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 
Noll’s New Driving and Bicycle Map of 

Philadeiphia and Surrounding 
Country 
Pocket size, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


New Handy Map of Philadelphia 


Showing streets, railroads, steam rail- 
roads, and prominent points. Made for us 
by Rand, McNally & Co. Size, 21 x 27 inches. 
10 cents, postpaid. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia, The Olde and the New 


38 pages, showing 76 views of interesting 
points in the city, including Independence 
Hall restored, G. A. R. Parade, National 
Export Exposition, etc. Cloth, size 7% x9 
inches. 35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


_ Illustrated Greetings from Philadelphia 


8% x11 inches. 18 cents; by mail, 23 


cents. 

This is a novel improvement on the Sou- 
venir Postal Card; made in book form, con- 
taining 24 sheets, with four views on each, 
with cover also showing four views. There 
are 32 different pictures used. 


Souvenir Postal Cards 
175 varieties of cards, embracing 40 views 


| of Philadelphia and other interesting points 


in America, such as New York City, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, © 
Washington, D. C., Washington’s House 
and Tomb at Mt. Vernon, Va., and many 
others. 3 cents each; 30 cents a dozen. 


NEW YORK 
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Nie ag of each yard stamped 
W. B. “ Boulevard Velvet ”’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Liguals Silk Velvet 


Philadelphia 


who prefer to use a nice 


Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
Sold by all Stationers, in 
Manu- 


ductions. 
a variety of tints and surfaces. 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


at half the cost 


For sale at 


WANAMAKER’S 


New York 


OUR PATENT TRANSFORMATION in connec- 
tion with our latest PATENT POMPADOUR will cover 
the natural hair like a net of wavy hair, producing a 
graceful and dainty coiffure easily adjusted, requiring 
but a few moments to secure to the head. It has the 
effect of natural curly hair, which would require an 
hour’s labor at the hands of the hairdresser. Send for 
illustrated catalogue of latest styles to 


c. BECK 
360N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, 
suitable for publication in book form, are 
required by an established house. Liberal 
terms. Nocharge for examination. Prompt 
attention and honorable treatment. Books, 
141 Herald, 23d St., New York City. 
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